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What you should know 
about radiator care 


DRAIN AND FLUSH RADIATOR in Spring and CHECK THE WATER LEVEL in your radiator TEST YOUR FAN BELT for slippage or loose- 
often, especially during Summer when the ness. It plays an important part in the cool- 


Fall to avoid clogging from rust and sediment. 
Add rust inhibitor in the Spring. Add a water evaporates quickly. The water level ing system. Simple adjustments will often 
rust-inhibiting antifreeze in the Fall. should be about 1% inches below cap, prevent overheating troubles. 


DON’T’ ADD COLD WATER to overheated = AVOID LOSS OF COOLING FLUID by checking WATCH THE TEMPERATURE GAUGE while 


radiator. Sudden temperature change can your hose connections carefully, especially driving so that overheating doesn’t sneak up 
crack the metal! After water temperature before putting antifreeze in. Tighten loose on you. Spotting trouble early may save you 
drops, add tepid or coo! water as engine idles. hose clamps and leok for cracks in the hoses. a long walk to a service station. 


Temperatures inside an automobile engine build up to metal-melting 
heat! But circulation of water cooled in your radiator carries off this terrific heat 
and enables the engine to operate. It’s a big job, and it takes a healthy, well-cared-for 
cooling system. Since a car is such an important investment in fun and convenience, 


you'll find caring for it well worth-while. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird + Mercury + Lincoln + Continental + Ford Trucks + Tractors and Farm Implements « Industrial Engines 
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Win a CARIBBEAN CRUISE! 


or $500 In CASH 


Or One Of 52 Other Cash Prizes 


in the first annual 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 
POSTER CONTEST 


Get busy now on your poster honoring America’s Merchant 
Marine. Some suggested themes to get you started: The Mer- 
chant Marine—Lifeline of Industry; The American Merchant 
Marine—Serving My Community; American Ships—F or Trade, 
Travel, Defense. 

Send for an information kit, about the merchant ships that sail 
the oceans, the Great Lakes and our inland waterways. You can 
get this free from: Public Information Office, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Room 3037, General Accounting Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Send your entry to: Maritime Poster Award, c/o Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. The top 
prize-winning poster will be displayed on the sides of mail 
trucks all over the country during World Trade Week in 
May, 1957. 


PRIZES 
Ist—Your choice of a 25-day Caribbean cruise from New 
Orleans to Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia and Canal 
Zone; or $500 in cash. 
2nd—$100 in cash. 
25 4th prizes of $25 each. 
25 Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 


3rd—$50 in cash. 








BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. All students in grades 9 through 12 regularly enrolled in any public, private, or 
parochial schoo! in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All 
entries must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


2. Posters submitted must be of standard size, 22” x 28” or 11” x 14”. 


3. Each entry must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home address, 
name of school, grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the entry. 
There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 


4, Entries must be mailed not later than midnight February 11, 1957. All entries from 
any one schoo! may be mailed at one time or in a single package. 


5, Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and aptness of theme. 
Entries will be judged by a special boord of judges whose decisions will be final. All 
entries become the property of The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none 
will be returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 
whose business is water transportation. 

















Bananas are better because they have no 
bones! (Sent in by Ann Axeman, age 17, 1328 Weod- 


mont Avenue, Williamsport, Pa.) 
‘ ~ ‘ a 
So they don’t, Ann! You can even ea bananas 
rtgna while you watch TV. And—loose-toothers 
take note—a banana doesn’t fight back when you 


bite into one. 




















McCracken 














Eat all you want — bananas grow on trees! 


Conn.) 


Not really trees Breck -- ac bananas 
; ; ack ~- actually, grow 
©n big tropica! plants... as many es 200 of eon 
On each plant! It’s true you can eat all you want, 
~ bananas are a very healthful food. Next 
time Mom — shopping, remind her to bring 


Trautwein, age 13, Woodridge Drive, Stamford 











Health yourself to bananas! 
/ age 16, Jefferson Apartments 


extra energy, 


orning Cereal, or for whol 5 i 
ungry. 7 











(Sent in by Heather 
Rockingham, N.C.) 


when you eat a 
is ant tena, 














$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
about bananas? Just print it on a 
post card and send it to us—and 
be sure to print your name and 
address, too, and your age. If we 
publish your “bananagram,” we’l] 
send you $25. And whether we use 
your bananagram or not, you'll 
get a present from Chiquita that’s 
fun 
it’s easy! 

How long is a “bananagram”? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short — only four 
or five words long. 

Don’t bother to send a picture, 


We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sep- 
arate post card, though. Or you 
can send several entries in one 
envelope. Print each one on a sep- 
arate piece of paper, and be sure 
each piece of paper has your name 
and address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, P. O. Box 98B, 
Mount Vernon 10, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


. .. Wholesome—and then some! 

















| _ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 








InterNatlones—Roy Bervard photo 


Germany's famous gardener-statesman, 
Mr. Adenaver, strolls among his roses. 


“DER ALTE” 


KONRAD ADENAUER, the 80- 
year-old chancellor (premier) of 
West Germany, is affectionately 
called “Der Alte”—the old man. But 
this “old man” has injected a youth- 
ful vigor into a nation that only 11 
years ago was dying. He has helped 
transform the disgraced and de- 
feated Germany of World War’ Il 
into a robust and respected partner 
of the free world. Chosen chancellor 
in 1949, “Der Alte” is not only a 
great German—but a great European 
as well. ‘His dream is to unite free 
Europe into a bulwark of democracy. 

Surveying his own career, Ade- 
nauer has learned that one must be 
patient but firm in the face of the 
changing tides of history. He has 
witnessed the rise and fall of two 
German empires (see Unit on Two 
Germanys, pp. 11-16). He hopes to 
see the fall of another empire: the 
Soviet one—that has enslaved 17,000,- 
000 of his countrymen in East Ger- 
many. And, if any man could stare 
down the Russians, “Der Alte” might 
be the man to do it. He stands ram- 
rod-straight (six feet two inches 
tall), and has a tightly set mouth 
and iron gray hair—a portrait of 
granite determination. 


Born in Cologne in 1876, Ade- 


Gavevel words in this issue are defined and 


pronounced on p. 41. 
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nauer studied at three German uni- 
versities and began his career as a 


. promising young lawyer. He was 


mayor of Cologne in 1917 
and became active in the democratic 
politics of the Germany of the 1920's. 
But in the Germany of the 1930's 
there was no room for democrats. 
A dictator, Adolf Hitler, had risen 
to power in 1933. He arrested all 
opponents of his Nazi party. In 1934, 
Adenauer, along with countless oth- 
ers who believed in freedom, was 
thrown into jail by Hitler. For the 
next ten years, he was either in 
prison, in hiding at a monastery, or 
in forced confinement in his home. 

Forbidden to take part in politics, 
Adenauer busied himself with gar- 
dening. While Hitler’s tanks plowed 
through Europe, Adenauer culti- 
vated- new breeds of roses. Years 
later, when both democracy and 
roses bloomed in a New Germany, 
“Der Alte” sent several~ bushes to 
another “gardener”: President Eisen- 
hower. 

When not reading a speech to 
parliament, “Der Alte” can be seen 
chuckling with his fourteen grand- 
children, to whom he enjoys reading 
such children’s books as Bambi. 


QUE MUJER! 


’ THE MAYOR of the oldest city 
under a U.S. flag—San Juan, Puerto 
Rico—is a woman. When she runs 
for re-election this November, her 
opponent will be a woman. What's 
more, when Her Honor, the Lady 
Mayor, is away on business, her as- 
sistant who takes over is also a 
woman. 

The unprecedented popularity of 
the fairer sex in San Juan is a tribute 
to the charm and efficiency of its 
present Mayor—Dona Felisa Rincon 
de Gautier. In the 10 years since she 
took office, Dona Felisa has trans- 
formed the once untidy, slum-ridden 
capital of Puerto Rico into one of 
the most beautiful and modern cities 
on the Caribbean. She has helped 
raise the standard of living and 
bring new industry and jobs to San 
Juan's mushrooming population, 

There’s a saying in San Juan, “If 


you're in trouble, gosee the Alcaldesa 
(Mayoress ).” Thousands do just that 
every Wednesday throughout the 
year. That’s when the pretty Alcal- 
desa holds “open house” at City 
Hall. The poor, the jobless, the 
homeless, all flock to tell the mayor 
their troubles. Often she gives them 
money out of her own pocket. 

Dona Felisa was born in Ceiba, 
Puerto Rico, in 1897. When she was 
15, Dona Felisa had to leave school 
to care for her seven brothers and 
sisters. Later, she came to New York 
and worked as a seamstress. After 
a few years, she returned to Puerto 
Rico, and opened several dress 
shops. 

In 1932, women earned the right 
to vote in Puerto Rico. On Election 
Day, Dona Felisa was one of the first 
women to line up at the polls to 
exercise her new right. She was soon 
taking an active part in politics. And 
before long she became a top official 
in Puerto Rico’s Popular Democratic 


Dona Felisa was chosen mayor in 
1946. In 1954, she was selected by 
a group of outstanding American 


women as “The Woman of the 
Americas.” This is one of the highest 
honors of the Western Hemisphere. 
Her countrymen proudly exclaimed, 
“Qué mujer!” (What a woman! ) 
Dona Felisa is probably the only 
mayor in the world who had to ask 
her father’s and husband's permission 
to run for the office. She even turned 
down the job twice because they 
wouldn't give her their consent. 


" 


Puerto Rico’s Dona Felisa always finds 
time to listen to a citizen's complaint. 





Israel-Jordan Tinderbox 


Renewal of border clashes be- 
tween Israel and Jordan has added 
new jitters in an already nervous 
Middle East. 

The hot spot is the 350-mile bor- 
der between Israel and Jordan. Re- 
peated clashes have resulted in 
casualties on both sides. 

Recently two Israeli citrus workers 
were slain along the border by Arab 
gunfire. Israel launched a “retal- 
iatory” attack against an Arab strong 
point. Casualties included 48 Arab 
and 18 Israeli dead. 

Earlier, a Jordanian soldier had 
fired into a group of Israeli archeolo- 
gists, killing three. Some 50 persons 
were killed in the subsequent “re- 
taliatory” attack by Israeli forces. 

What's Behind It: The Israeli- 
Jordan problem is complicated by 
the uneasy political situation in the 
rest of the Middle East. Iraq, Iran, 
Turkey and Pakistan are aligned 
with Britain in the so-called “Bagh- 
dad Pact.” This pro-Western pact 
was originally set up to defend the 
Middle East against Communist ag- 
gression from the north. The U.S. 
supports this grouping, but has not 
officially joined it. 

However, President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser-of Egypt has set up his own 
military alliance in opposition to the 
Baghdad Pact. Egypt, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen belong to 
Nasser's alliance. This group is anti- 
Western. and seeks to remove all 
Western influence from the area. It 
blames the West for most of the 
Middle East's troubles. Nasser hopes 
to unite the entire Arab world under 
his leadership. 


UNEASY NEUTRALITY 


Between these two groupings, Jor- 
dan has maintained an uneasy neu- 
trality. 

At the end of World War I, Britain 
was given control of Jordan (then 
known as Transjordan) under a man- 
date from the League of Nations. 
Since that time, Jordan has been pri- 
marily dependent on British military 
and financial help—although in 1946, 
Jordan became an _ independent 


state. Jordan’s Arab Legion (led by 
a British general and financed by 
British funds) has remained the 
areas best equipped and best dis- 
ciplined fighting force. 

After the Arab-Israeli war of 
1948-49, Arab tefugees from Israel— 
now numbering about 350,000 (Is- 
rael has a population of 1,300,000)— 
thronged into Jordan. These refu- 
gees, who had lost their lands in 
Israel, now live in direst poverty, 
many of them on a 9¢ a day food 
ration provided by the U.N. Until 
now the Arab world has refused to 
consider all suggestions that these 
refugees be re-settled. Most of the 
border incidents begin with blind at- 
tacks of revenge upon Israelis by 
some of these refugees. 

In 1955, Britain tried unsuccess- 
fully to bring Jordan into the 
Baghdad Pact. Extremist and anti- 
Western’ elements—including the 
refugees—created demonstrations in 
the streets in opposition. British in- 
fluence declined to such an extent 
that last March King Hussein of 
Jordan dismissed the British com- 
mander of the Arab Legion. At that 
time, Egypt and other Arab states 
tried to get Jordan to renounce 


i) Z 


f ie 


British financial help. This Hussein 
refused to do. The annual British 
subsidy of $25,000,000 continues. 

While the Nasser bloc succeeded 
in keeping Jordan out of the Bagh- 
dad Pact, they were unsuccessful in 
attempting to bring Jordan into their 
own alliance. The reason: Jordan 
needs the British subsidy to exist. 
Jordan is a small country (little 
larger than Indiana) and mostly des- 
ert (only about 5 per cent of its land 
is cultivated). Unlike other Arab 
countries it has no oil. 


ELECTION SCHEDULE 


Another factor in the Mid-East 
situation has been the Jordan elec-. 
tion, scheduled for October 21. 
Many observers have feared that ex- 
tremists might elect an anti-Western 
government which would cooperate 
fully with Nasser’s Egypt. Some ob- 
servers have also feared extremists 
might try to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force if they did not win the 
election. To maintain order for 
peaceful elections, the U.S. and Brit- 
ain recently announced that they 
would approve the transfer of Iraq 
troops into Jordan. King Feisal of 
Iraq is a cousin of Hussein. 

Israel has violently opposed the 
movement of Iraqi troops into Jor- 
dan, Israel says she fears that the 
presence of Iraqi troops would free 


INP photo 


SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR TV SET?—Officials of Radio Corporation of America 
demonstrate new magnetic tape machine which records picture and sound of black- 
and-white television programs. Machine enables you to record favorite program 
and then “play it back” through TV set whenever and as often as you yisie 





Ke 


LATEST FOR SUNDAY DRIVES—The “boat” at !eft is the 
newest Italian Fiat automobile, designed to give passengers 
the impression they are riding in a. boat. It made its first ap- 
pearance at a Paris car show. The “flying car” at right is 


large numbers of Jordanian soldiers 
for duty along the border. 

Britain, meanwhile, thas threat- 
ened to intervene against Israel if 
Israeli troops attack Jordan. She 
would intervene under terms of a 
1948 British-Jordanian treaty.’ As 
this issue went to press Iraqi troops 
had not yet been moved and the is- 
sue was still touch and go. 


Six Suez Points OK’d 


The United Nations Security 
Council has agreed on “six basic 
principles” for settlement of the long- 
drawn-out Suez Canal dispute. But 
there is still wide disagreement on 
the question of international control 
of Suez. 


Britain and France had asked the 
U.N. Council to look into Egypt's 
seizure of the Suez waterway (see 
news pages, October 11 issue), Be- 
hind-closed-doors meetings of the 
British, French, and Egyptian for- 
eign ministers were held at U.N. 
headquarters. The foreign ministers 
established the following six points 
as a basis for negotiations: 

1, Free, open transit of ships of all 
nations through the canal. 

2. Egypt's ownership of the canal 
shall be recognized. 

3. Operation of the canal shall not 
be influenced by the politics of any 
country. 

4, The manner of fixing tolls shall 
be decided by agreement between 
Egypt and the users. 

5. A fair proportion of the tolls 
shall be used for development of 
the canal. 

6. Disputes between Egypt and 
the private Suez Canal Company 


* 


(which used to operate the water- 
way) will be settled by an impartial 
person or persons chosen by the two 
sides. 

These six principles were unani- 
mously adopted by the Security 
Council. But an additional provision 
—considered vital by both Britain 
and France if the six points are to be 
enforced—fell by the wayside. The 
provision: that’ international control 
over the operations of the canal must 
be established. Britain and France 
also insist some system of enforcing 
these principles be adopted, in case 
Egypt fails to carry them out. 


“Voice” Covers Elections 


The Voice of America is telling the 
world not to be misled by the argu- 
ments and counter-arguments of the 
U.S. election campaign. Both parties, 
it says, are united on “fundamental 
issues.” 

The Voice—a Government-owned 
radio station broadcasting the truth 
about America in 41 languages 
throughout the world—is keeping the 
world up-to-date on what the candi- 
dates say each day. 

‘ But the Voice is stressing that most 
campaign arguments “do not concern 
the principles on which U.S. foreign 
policy rests.” Instead, the only dis- 
agreement is “about methods of car- 
rying out the principles.” 

To foreigners “it may seem as 
though the nation is tearing itself 
apart,” one recent Voice news pro- 
gram reported. “But to Americans, 
the process is enjoyable, stimulating, 
perhaps even necesSary....A cam- 
paign without charges and counter- 
charges, without bursts of outraged 


Wide World photos 


just that—an automobile that flies. Called the Aerocar, it was 
tested in Washington by Civil Aeronautics Administration 
test pilots. Note unusual-shaped tail with propeller at rear. 
For ground travel, wings and tail are shed in minutes. 


indignation . . . would leave the 
American public feeling cheated.” 

Both parties, points out the Voice, 
agree en the fundamental issues of 
foreign policy. For example, they 
both pledge continued sujport of the 
United Nations, continued economic 
and military aid to the free world, 
and the re-unification of Germany. 
They both oppose the admission of 
Red China to the U.N. 

While the rest of the world learns 
about the U.S. election via radio, 
most Americans will be seeing and 
hearing the final weeks of the cam- 
paign on TV. Both parties are plan- 
ning an extensive last-minute bar- 
rage of TV campaigning. 

One of the major issues in the cam- 
paign has become the question of 
continuing or stopping tests of the 
hydrogen bomb. Watch for a major 
article on this subject in a forthcom- 
ing issue. 

(For more on the election, see 
“Campaign Politics—How Young Cit- 
izens Can Judge the Issues,” on p. 34.) 


Riots Rage in Hong Kong 

Mobs of Chinese rioted in Britain's 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong. Esti- 
mated toll of the violent outbreak: 
47 dead, more than 200 injured, mil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. 

The rioting began on the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Chinese 
Republic in 1911. Street battles raged 
between supporters of Red China 
and refugees from the Communist- 
ruled Chinese mainland. 

But the mood of the mobs soon 
turned to general looting and de- 
struction. Thousands of rioters over- 
turned and burned automobiles 





belonging to Westerners. Stores 
were ransacked and wrecked. Only 
after two days and a night of fierce 
fighting did British troops quell the 
bloody outburst. 

What's Behind It? Hong 
sists of 198 small islan 
strip of coastline located in southern 
China. It became a British colony in 
1841. Today it is Britain’s last colony 
on the mainland of China. The vast 
majority of Hong Kong’s 2,500,000 
people are Chinese. 

Ever since the Communists over- 
ran China in 1949, refugees from Red 
tyranny have flocked into the British 
colony. These Chinese strongly back 
the Nationalist Chinese government, 
which now has its headquarters on 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

Each year during the month of Oc- 
tober, Hong Kong is the scene of a 
“Battle of the Flags.” On October 1, 
a national holiday of the Red Chi- 
nese government, pro-Communist 


Kong con- 
ind a tiny 


Chinese display the banners of Red 
China. On October 10, the 
sary of the founding of the Republic 
of China in 1911, it is the turn of the 
Nationalists to fly their flags. In re- 
cent years, the Nationalists have 


anniver- 


flown the greatest number of flags. 
Until this October, the “battle of the 
flags” had not resulted in bloodshed 

This year’s rioting was touched off 
on October 10 when a Nationalist 
flag was torn down. It was the worst 
outbreak of violence the colony had 
suffered in more than thirty years. 

Perhaps most ominous of all were 
the worsened relations between Red 
China and Britain. Communist. Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai accused 
the British of letting the anti- 
Communist demonstrations get out 
of hand. He warned that the Peiping 
regime “cannot ignore such disorders 
on the doorstep of China.” 

(For more about China, see spe- 
cial unit “The Two Chinas” in next 
week's issue. ) 


Verdict at Poznan 


A Communist court showed lIeni- 
ency in sentencing the first anti-Red 
rioters to be convicted at the Poznan 
trials in Red Poland. 

Three young men, convicted of 
brutally beating a secret police 
agent, were given four-year prison 
terms. Under Communist law, they 
could have been sentenced to death. 

Sentences at a second trial varied 
from lenient to stiff. Two young men 


were acquitted and a third won a 
suspended sentence. But three others 
received the stiffest sentences hand- 
ed down so far—six years in prison. 

At press time, results of a third 
trial were still pending 

According to some observers, the 
Polish Reds are highly embarrassed 
by the anti-Communist testimony 
given at-the trials (see news pages, 
Oct. 11). They would like to get rid 
of the whole affair as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 


IN BRIEF 


“Little U.N.” Meets. A “Little U.N.” 
has met once again in Laconia, N.H. 
Since 1953 this New England town of 
15,000 has played host each year to 
United Nations delegates. This “U.N. 
Town Meeting of the World” was or- 
ganized by Laconia citizens who 
wanted the townsfolk to get to know 
the U.N. better. They also thought that 
foreign U.N. official§ might learn much 
about the U.S. by visiting a small Amer- 
ican community. 

This week, October 21-28, is United 
Nations week. The U.N. celebrates its 
eleventh anniversary on October 24. 


Alaska Elects “Congressmen.” Alaska 
elected two “U.S. Senators” and one 
“Representative” this month. The win- 
ners, however, will be able to take 
their seats in Washington only when— 
and if—Congress votes to admit Alaska 
to the Union as a state. But they will 
go to Washington, D.C., next January 
(when Congress opens) to try to per- 
suade Congress to grant Alaska state- 
hood. The two “Senators” and one 
“Congressman” elected by Alaskans are 
Democrats. The Democrats also won 
most of the seats in the Alaskan Terri- 
torial Legislature. 


Depths of Pacific Explored. British 
scientists have probed the bottom of 
the Pacific Ocean off the coast of Aus- 
tralia for the first time. They found un- 
derwater mountains as high as Mount 
Everest and plateaus as large as the 
entire continent of Australia. They also 
discovered an ocean trench six miles 
deep. This matches the previously 
greatest known depth of 34,440 feet 
recorded off Mindinao, the Philippines. 


Marine Sergeant's Sentence Re- 
duced. The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles S. Thomas, has reduced the 
court-martial sentence of Marine drill 
sergeant Matthew C. McKeon. Sgt. 
MeKeon jumped into national head- 
lines last April when he led 74 recruits 
at Parris Island, S.C., on an unauthor- 
ized night march into the waters of 
Ribbon Creek, Six Marines drowned. 


In a court martial, Sgt. McKeon was 
found guilty of negligence and of drink- 
ing on duty. He was sentenced to nine 
months at hard labor, a fine of $270, 
and a bad conduct discharge from the 
Marine Corps. Protests from many cor- 
ners of the nation hit at the “harsh- 
ness” of the sentence. Some others, 
however, argued that McKeon’s sen- 
tence had not been harsh enough. 

The sentence went to the desk of 
Secretary Thomas for review. He de- 
cided that Sgt. McKeon will not be 
discharged from the Marine Corps. In- 
stead, he will be reduced to the rank 
of private and will serve only three 
months at hard laber. He will not pay 
a fine. In reducing the sentence, Sec- 
retary Thomas noted Sgt. McKeon’s 
“unmarred” record of 11 years service 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, includ- 
ing combat in World War II and Korea. 
He also pointed out that McKeon had 
not been found guilty of “wilfully 
harming” his men, 


Hatless After All. After 44 days as.a 
fugitive from the law, thé Soviet Union’s 
champion discus-thrower, Mrs. Nina 
Ponomareva, finally showed up at a 
London courtroom to face the music for 
her celebrated hat-snatching episode 
(see news pages, Sept. 20). She was 
tried, convicted, fined $8.82, and re- 
leased—all in a few hours. Immediately 
after the trial, a grim-faced Mrs. 
Ponomareva departed for Russia. The 
athlete’s trip to England had ended up 
without her ever showing off her highly- 
touted muscular skills. She spent most of 
the time hiding out from the police at 
the Soviet Embassy. And the luckless 
lady didn’t even get to keep the hats 
she had snatched. 


Dan Cupid Protests. Teen-age girls 
in Chesterfield, England, are upset by 
the city’s new amber street lights. They 
say their boy friends are recoiling in 
horror when they are out on dates—for 
the amber lights turn faces a deathly 
yellow and lips a ghastly purple. A city 
councillor, speaking for the teen-agers 
(and Dan Cupid), has pleaded that 
the lights be taken down. 


ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Locate these places in the news 
(1) by continent, (2) by naming one 
neighbor, and (3) by naming the near- 
est ocean or sea: (a) Hong Kong, (b) 
Jordan, (c) Egypt, (d) Poland. 

2. Identify: (a) Chou En-lai, (b) 
King Hussein, (c) Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

3. Britain has approved a plan to 
permit troops in Jordan. This 
action is opposed by 





GOOD DEEDS: Have you ever wondered how the 
“other side of the world” lives? Well, two adventurous 
teachers have done more than just wonder. They have 
traded places for one year. They've swapped jobs, sub- 
jects they teach at school, homes, automobiles, and even 
apple trees. The two teachers are Dr. E. Wesley O'Neill, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., and Daniel Godfrind, of Brus- 
sels, Belgium. Dr. O'Neill is head of the modern lan- 
guages department at Penn Charter School in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Godfrind teaches English in a Belgian school. 
Today Dr. O’Neill is in Brussels with his family. They 
live in Mr. Godfrind’§ home and drive Mr. Godfrind’s 
car. Here, in the U. §., Mr. Godfrind is taking over Dr. 
O'Neill's home, car, and classes. Says Mr. Godfrind: 
“Our exchange goes éven further than that. I've been 
harvesting the apples from the tree in Dr. O’Neill’s back 
yard. I imagine my apples are ripe now and I hope the 
Doctor is picking mine, too.” 


TEEN TOPICS: Have you ever heard of the Four-Way 
Test? Many persons claim it’s the key to happiness. The 
author of the test is, reportedly, a Chicago manufac- 
turer named Herbert Taylor. He wrote it in 1932. Since 
then, the test has won wide popularity around the 
world in homes, industries, and schools, and has been 
adopted and made into a plaque by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Kenosha ( Wisc.) High School was the first U. S. 
school to adopt the test. According to one teen-ager 
there, “If the students will try it, it will lead-to a happy 
life.” Just what is this test? Simply, four questions which 
should form the guiding principles of the things you 
think, say, or do. Before you act, ask yourself: “(1) Is 
it the truth?, (2) Is it fair to all concerned? (3) Will it 
build goodwill and better friendships? (4) Will it be 
beneficial to all concerned?” The test is now used in 
schools in 22 countries. Why not start it rolling in your 
school? 


INP photo 
TOOTLERS TUNE UP: Pretty drum majorette (center) cov- 
ers up her ears in a vain attempt to drown out a brassy 
trumpet serenade. The three teen-age trumpeters—ali of 
Toronto, Canada—are tuning up for the International Trum- 
pet Competition—first of its kind ever staged in Canada. 





INP photo 


FLIGHT TO FREEDOM: Fed up with communism, two 
young men from Czéchoslovakia seized a Red military 
plane and flew to West Germany and freedom. Trium- 
phant and happy, Lt. Vladimir Vrzal (right), 22, a pilot 
in the Red Air Force, and Lufovic Sebela, 24, a me- 
chanic, pose for photographers (see above). 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Janice Swanson, 16, of Uti- 
ca, N. Y., a high school junior. For four years, Janice 
has had her own disc jockey show on, Radio Station 
WRUN in Utica. Janice prepares, unassisted, the entire 
program material. Her informal chats are entirely ad- 
libbed. Janice hopes to use her training to good advan- 
tage after college. She plans to continue in radio either 
as an actress or director. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: «= 
Ram on rye—that’s Les Richter, the 

Los Angeles Rams’ 240-Ib. mountain 

of muscle. A tremendous line backer 

and place kicker, he hails from Fresno 

( Calif.) H. S. and was an All-Ameri- 

can at the U. of California. He led 

the Rams in scoring last year with 69 
points on 13 field goals and 30 points- 
after-touchdown. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! For hundreds of years, a rumor 
has been circulating that Frenchmen are a happy lot. 
The rumor apparently is true. At least, that’s the happy 
fact recently discovered by a group of French sociolo- 
gists. They scoured France’s countryside, asking people, 
“Are you happy?” The answer was overwhelmingly, 
“Yes!” Be it butcher, baker, or candlestick maker—they 
all seemed unperturbed by Cold Wars, atomic bombs 
high prices, housing shortages, or other crises. What is 
the most important single reason for happiness? Most 
of those questioned agreed that the answer is a harmo- 
nious home life. 


ENDQUOTE: Here’s a brief “think piece” from Walter 
Lippmann, famed columnist and writer: “When all 
think alike, no one thinks very much.” 





BATTLE PAGE 


a) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The campaign for the Presidency 
has less than two weeks to run. It is occupying the 
atterition of the entire nation. Président Eisenhower 
and Vice-President Nixon, G Stevenson and 
Senator Kefauver are debating questions all citizens 
need to understand. 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees 
agreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight major issues. 
Last week they discussed Civil Rights; this week, 
Foreign Policy. Next week: The Candidates’ Health. 


Issue No. 7—FOREIGN POLICY: War-and peace, relations with Soviet Union, foreign aid 


REPUBLICANS 


By taking a firm and strong position aga 
aggression, by moving to » tl 
of the free world, by bring 
problem of the uses of nu 
as war, by relieving tensio1 
free world—in all these \ the S »wer Adminis- 
tration has achieved the ps lay 

Backed by the increas 
world’s collective securit 
ness has ended the Ko 
Communist aggression 
deterred Red China's t! 
the islands of the Formosa Straits. It has contributed to 
the downfall of Communist regimes in Guatemala and Iran. 
It has paved the way to the Austrian peace treaty ‘and 
the withdrawal of Russian occupation troops. 

Most important, our new policy of firmness has forced 
the Communists to turn away from military methods of 
expanding their power, thus diminishing for the world 
the danger of nuclear wa: 

The Republican foreign economic policy has brought 
greater prosperity to us and other nations of the free 
world. Our volume of trade is the greatest in history. 

The deadlock in negotiations 
for the international development of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy has been broken. 

This month, 8] nations are meeting at the United Na- 
tions in New York to establish President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed International Agency to promote the peaceful use 
of atomic energy, where nuclear source material and 
technical information can be pooled—with proper safe- 
guards—so that this new source of energy can benefit all 
mankind. 

Our diplomacy has contributed to the resolution of two 
bitter disputes dividing the free world: the controversy 
between Yugoslavia and Italy over Trieste, and between 
Britain and Iran over Iranian oil. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ able diplomacy 
has lessened the threat of war over Egypt’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal. 

The trips of President Eisenhower and Vice-President 
Nixon to Geneva, Latin America, and the Far East have 
brought us new friends, convinced of our dedication to 
the cause of a just and lasting peace—the goal of American 


foreign policy. 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


DEMOCRATS 


Peace is not a partisan issue. Every American wants 
peace. The disagreements on publi¢ policy “arise over the 
methods of achieving peace. 

Republicans seem to think the best way is to say over 
and over that we are at peace. Democrats beliéve new 
policies must be devised to offset the dangerous drift 
in our foreign policy, which has led not to record strength, 
as the President claims, but to ebbing away of our power. 

Nowadays, our international position is growing con- 
veaker as Russia gains new friends and influence 
with her peace offensive in Asia and the Middle East. 

Russia has signed trade and friendship pacts with eight 
new countries! India, Burma, Afghanistan, Yemen, Syria, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and—most disturbing of all—Egypt. It 
is- generally agreed that the jet planes, tanks and other 
armaments which Egypt got from Russia encouraged her 
in -an attitude of defiance toward the West; which led 
to the present Suez Canal crisis. 

In free elections in many places—Burma (April, 1956); 
Ceylon (April, 1956), and Indonesia (March, 1956)—pro- 
neutralist or pro-Communist parties have made gains at the 
expense of the parties which look to the United States 
for leadership. 

In other areas of the world, Russia has offered tech- 
nical aid to Latin America (Jan. 16, 1956) and has made 
up with Tito’s Yugoslavia and grantec! that country a $300,- 
000,000 loan. 

Even among our allies, our prestige is going down as 
the result of our hot and cold policies of foreign aid, and 
our bluffs and blusters over dropping atom bombs. 

Republicans are attempting to rewrite facts in the pres- 
ent, just as they are attempting to rewrite the past. They 
talk a great deal about the fact that a Democrat was in 
the White House when the United States went into Korea, 
into World War II, and into World War I. 

But they never answer the question put to them by 
Democrats: did they believe that the United States would 
surrender to the evil forces of the Nazi Germany, the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor, and the Communists in Korea 
without fighting back? 

President Eisenhower himself has denied that these can 
be called “Democratic wars.” When America gets into a 
war, he said, it is “our war.” It is unfortunate that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower does not compel his party to be as re- 
sponsible on this question as he is himself. 

Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


The Saar—the French-controlled, coal-rich region between France and Germany—will be united with West Germany in 1957. 


GERMAN Y: The Geography 


of a Divided Country 


““T’AST is east, and west is west”— 
and the twain meet head on in 
Germany. For Germany is divided 
between two worlds today. The 50,- 
000,000 people of West Germany 
have formed a free republic. The 
17,000,000 East Germans have been 
shackled to the Soviet slave empire. 
West Germany, the size of New York 
and Pennsylvania combined, is about 
twice as large as East Germany. 
Only geographically can we still 
consider Germany as a unit. North- 
ern Germany is part of the Creat 
European Plain. Its extensive for- 
ests (of which we read in Hansel 
and Gretel) alternate with fields, 
marshes, and small, shallow lakes. 
Central Germany is hilly but fer- 
tile, particularly in the Rhine River 
valley. It was along the wide and 
winding Rhine that “robber barons” 
once built their castles. These plun- 
dering princelings demanded pvy- 
ment from every passing barge. To- 


day, thousands of “Rhine skippers” 
pilot their ships from Switzerland to 
the North Sea—toll free. 

Most of southern Germany con- 
sists of the Bavarian plateau, which 
increases in height as it stretches 
toward the Black Forest mountain 
range in the west. Along the south- 
ern border are the Bavarian Alps, 
which rise to 9,000 feet. 


CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 

Situated in the center of Europe, 
Germany is the crossroads of the 
continent’s commerce. An extensive 
railroad and highway system is sup- 
plemented by a network of great 
rivers and canals. The Rhine con- 


nects with routes that lead to south- 
ern France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
The Danube leads to Austria and 
the Balkans (southeast Europe). 
The Oder reaches into Poland, and 
the Elbe into Czechoslovakia. 

German commerce circles the 
world. Its great merchant fleet oper- 
ates from Hamburg and Bremen, the 
North Sea ports. Kiel, the Baltic Sea 
port, is also the gateway to the Kiel 
Canal—a shortcut from the Baltic 
te North seas. 

Berlin (population: 3,400,000) is 
Germany’s largest city—and its big- 
gest headache. It is situated deep in 
Soviet territory. And control of the 
city is divided between free and 
Soviet Germany. The Soviet zone of 
Berlin is the capital of East Ger- 
many. But the West's capital has 
been established in Bonn. From this 
Rhineland city, West Germany has 
directed its efforts for building a 
new, free German republic 
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‘life springs out of the ruins.” 
—SCHILLER 
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WASTELAND OF WAR: In 1945, after six years of war, the Germans were a 
penniless people, sifting the rubble for food and fuel. 


w, Free Germany 


<< - 
NEW HOMES AND A NEW LIFE: In Germany’s post- 
war “‘rags-to-riches’’ climb, the people moved from 
bombed-out basements into many-storied apartment 
houses, such as this one being built in West Berlin. 
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BASIS OF THE BOOM: Cornerstone of the coun- 
try’s prosperity is the Ruhr, with its steel mills and 
coal mines. Steel output increased four-fold 
since 1948. At right, a worker watches 150 
tons of molten steel being lifted from an oven. 














Monkmeyer Press photo 
THE QUIET COUNTRYSIDE: Shepherd in 
small town leads sheep to pasture. Con- 
sumption of meat and dairy products 
in Germany has doubled since 1948. 


Wide World photo 
BARGAIN DAY IN BERLIN: This divided city is a showcase 
of two worlds. In West Berlin, above, a well-stocked shop 
displays dresses. (Prices in West German marks, four to a 
dollar.) East Berlin, however, suffers from severe shortages. 


Inter Nationes-Rey Bernard photo 
DOWN THE ASSEMBLY LINE: Gecmany now ranks 
second to Britain among Europe's auto manufactur 
ers. In 1938, there were only 26 motor vehicles for 
every thousand Germans. Today, there are 43 per 
thousand. Autos are a major export in Germany’‘s 
thriving trade, many being sold in the U. S. 
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A NATION DIVIDED: The “iron curtain’’ has not only 
divided Germany in two, but split up millions of Ger- 
man families. Here, two sisters, living with relatives 
in West Germany, wait at their country's border 
to meet their mother, who lives in East Germany. 





MODERN MIRACLE: 


Germany’s Rapid Recovery 


EN years ago, Germany was 

called “an industrial scrap heap.” 
Today, it is the leading industrial 
power of Europe—a country dotted 
with steel mills, auto factories, and 
chemical plants. 

In 1945, Germany's industrial 
powerhouse had screeched to a 
standstill. It had been smashed by 
Allied bombings in World War II. 
In the U.S.-occupied zone alone, 885 
damaged railroad bridges dangled 
across rivers and streams; 754 sunk 
en barges choked the once bustling 
Rhine; 10,800 of the 12,000 factories 
had been reduced to rubble. In 
many German cities, three fourths 
of the homes were totally destroyed. 

In the early post-war years, the 
Allies put up a “Go Slow” sign for 
German industry. They feared that 
the Germans, with their technical 
“know-how,” might once again build 
up the mach’ es of war. Ruhr work- 
men watched in silence as Allied en- 
gineers dismantled the stee! mills. 

But it was soon apparent that the 
new Germany was dedicated to 
peace and democracy. In 1948, the 
Aliies flashed the “green light” for 
full recovery. From the steel mills 


of the Ruhr to the shipyards of . 


Hamburg, Germany rolled up its 
sleeves and went to work. 


AN INDUSTRIAL GIANT 

Today, Germany is once again the 
industrial giant of free Europe. Its 
steel production in 1955 (21,300,000 
tons) was second only to that of the 
U.S. among free world nations. Auto 
and truck production is now more 
than four times as great as in 1936. 
The chemical industry—based on 
rich supplies of coal, potash, and 
salt—has doubled its output in the 
past six years. The furnaces of Ger- 
man industry are now fed by 130,- 


000,000 tons of coal mined annually. 
In almost every field, Germany leads 
Europe in the rate of industrial 
growth. It has already nearly dou- 
bled its own pre-war output. 

Three fourths of Germany's coal 
and steel comes from an area the 
size of Delaware: the Ruhr. Al- 
though its mills must import French 
iron, the “black pits” of the Ruhr 
contain an enormous coal reserve: 
200,000,000,000 tons! 

Germany must export its steel, 
machinery, and chemicals in order 
to buy needed food supplies. With 


Alexander in the Philadelphia Bulletin 


Beginning to notice the difference. 


its richest farmlands lying in East 
Germany, the free republic cannot 
feed itself. Nevertheless, production 
of wheat, rye, potatoes, and dairy 
products has greatly increased. 

Germany's exports can now be 
found in almost every country of the 
world—from India to Brazil to the 
United States. 

One British trader, feeling the 
pinch of German competition, was 
heard saying: “Of course, we wanted 
the Germans to ‘beat their swords 
into. ploughshares!’ But did they 
have to turn out so many of them?” 
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TO THE ROLL 
OF THE 
SOLDIER’S DRUM 


A Journey Through German History 


Black Star phote 


DISARMING SMILES: In 1945, almost all Germans were only too 
glad to lay down their weapons and return to a peaceful life. 


HE Germans have too often 

marched through the pages of 
history in hobnailed boots. They 
first appeared as a group of warring 
tribes during the decline of the 
Roman Empire, almost two thou- 
sand years ago. They were able to 
batter down the walls of Rome—but 
were unable to.create a unified na- 
tion of their own. For a thousand 
years, Germany was not a nation, but 
an “arena” on, which feuding princes 
fought one another in many wars. 

In the 19th century, two rivals 
sought control of the German duchies 

Austria and Prussia. Austria’s em- 
peror wielded absolute power over 
a vast realm. But, as one statesman 
said, “Austrian absolutism is modi- 
fied by schlampere®’ (a charming 
slipshodness). There was nothing 
slipshod about Prussia, however. This 
soldier-state in the east was ruled 
by the mailed fist, In a series of 
lightning-like blows, Prussia struck 


down Denmark, Austria, and France. ' 


The Prussian king proclaimed him- 
self Emperor of Germany in 1871. 
Under Bismarck, the emperor's “iron 
chancellor,” the new German nation 
was forged into a first-rate military 
power. The army was disciplined 
inder Prussian officers. 

Feeling its new strength and unity, 
Germany embarked on a “drive to 
the east.” The emperor wanted his 
eastern neighbors to become his vas- 


sals. This ambition drove Germany 
into a war with rival Russia—and 
pulled the rest of Europe into World 
War I (1914-18). The U. S. joined 
the Allies in 1917 and helped force 
Germany to surrender. 

In 1919, defeated Germany set up 
a democracy, the “Weimar Repub- 
lic.” Unfortunately, there were all 
too few democrats in this democracy. 
It was torn between two extremist 
groups: the Communists, who sought 
a Soviet-style dictatorship; and the 
Nazis, who brooded over Germany’s 
defeat and longed for revenge. Lead- 
er of the Nazis was Adolf Hitler, 
who called himself the fuehrer 
(leader). He believed that the Ger- 
mans were a “master race,” destined 
to rule over all other peoples. 


SELF-STYLED SUPERMAN 


This self-styled “superman” came 
to power in 1933, during a world 
economic depression. Millions of 
Germans had been thrown into un- 
employment. The hungry and home- 
less listened spellbound to Hitler’s 
promises of power and prosperity in 
a new Germany. He blamed the 
Jews for the country’s problems. 

Hitler's Germany became _ the 
scourge of Europe. The dictator 
seized Austria in March, 1938. In 
September (at Munich, Germany), 
he won British-French consent to 
seize the Sudetenland—the German- 


speaking part of Czechoslovakia. The 
following year, after signing an alli- 
ance with Soviet Russia, he sent his 
divisions racing through Poland. 

The attack on Poland was the sig- 
nal for British and French declara- 
tions of war on Germany. Then, in 
1941, Hitler turned on his Soviet 
“ally” and involved his country in a 
two-front war. The U. S.—and many 
smaller nations—declared war on 
Germany l&ter that year. But before 
Hitler could be stopped by the Al- 
lies, his blinded followers had mur- 
dered millions of innocent people- 
among them almost the entire Jew 
ish population of Europe (6,000, 
000). 
Hitler's Third Reich (empire), 
which he vowed would last ten cen- 
turies, crumbled into dust in 12 
years. In 1945, Allied armies poured 
into Germany from all sides and 
drove it to defeat. The war that had 
caused the deaths of 50,000,000 peo- 
ple was over. 


United Press photo 
HITLER’S HEYDAY: Only 15 years ago 
Germany's dictator was promising his 
followers the fruits of conquest. 





DIVIDED GERMANY: 
Half Free, Half Slave 


West 


rmany 


FTER World War II, the 
and Russia each saw G 
through different glasses. The Rus 
sians looked upon the defeated coun- 
try as a grab bag. They carted off 
$12,000,000,000 worth of German 
wealth. The West looked upon Ger- 
many as a sick man who needed 
help. The U. S. alone has 
$3,500,000,000 worth of ex 
aid to Germany since the war 
In 1945, Germany had not one. 
but four governments—and none of 
them its own. The armies of the 
U. S., Britain, France, and Russia 
each governed a zone of Germany. 
This division, as the Allies had 
agreed at Potsdam, Germany, was to 
be temporary. For if the German 
“patient” were to recover, the coun- 
try must first be put together again. 
The only roadblock to reunifica- 
tion was the Soviet desire to seal off 
its own zone in East Germany. The 
roadblock became an actual one in 
April, 1948. The Russians shut down 
all supply routes to West Berlin 
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A FREE PRESS: These Germans, 


who fled from the 
Soviets to the West, read the full story of Stalin’s death. 


But the Soviet squeeze play failed. 
For 328 days, an allied “airlift” 
brought food and fuel to the 2,500,- 
000 West Berliners. 

Soviet Russia—not Germany— 
turned out to be the post-war threat 
to peace. The Allies, therefore, per- 
mitted a constitution for a unified 
West Germany to go into effect in 
May, 1949. It created the German 
Federal Republic. A newly elected 
bundestag (lower house of parlia- 
ment) chose Konrad Adenauer as 
Germany’s chancellor (premier). He 
leads the Christian Democratic 
Union. The chief opposition is the 
Social-Democratic party. Both of 
these parties are firmly rooted in 
democratic principles. 


HOMES FOR THE UPROOTED 


The greatest problem that faced 
the young republic was unemploy- 
ment. During the closing days of the 
war, 12,000,000 Germans had fled to 
West Germany. They came from 
Prussia and other German lands that 


were annexed by Poland, and from 
German-inhabited pockets in East- 
ern Europe. In addition, 2,500,000 
Germans have escaped into West 
Gerrvany from the Soviet zone. The 
German Federal Republic solved this 
problem by providing homes and 
jobs for these uprooted people. 

On May 5, 1955, democratic Ger- 
many won full independence. Four 
days later, it joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Chancellor Adenauer has promised 
500,000 German troops for NATO’s 
defenses against Soviet attack. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets have: set 
up a Communist puppet regime in 
East Germany—the so-called “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” But it is 
neither German, democratic, nor a 
republic. It is a government that was 
forced upon the people by their So- 
viet Russian masters. 

Fortunately, the majority of the 
Germans are in the free world, where 
they can devote their energy and 
skills to the cause of peace. 
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Marcus in the New York Times 


“POWER STEERING”: East Germany, sitting in the lap of . 
Soviet Russia, puts on a feeble show of independence. 
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WHO DISCOVERED COFFEE? 


AN ARABIAN LEGEND SoU BN WAL 
RELATES THAT COFFEE CAME 2 Ni) , 
INTO USE WHEN IT “GOT ‘THE Ba * 
GOATS" OF A CERTAIN HERDS- 
MAN NAMED KALDI. 

HE TOLD THE ABBOT OF 
A MONASTERY THAT HIS FLOCK 
WENT INTO A HAPPY DALICE | \@ay 
AFTEI2 EATING THE CHERRY-LIKE (OU 
FRUIT OF A CERTAIN TREE. Ny ! 

















WHEN THE ABBOT BOILED 
THE CHERRIES IN WATER HE ~/Aeodee 
BREWED A BEVERAGE THAT | ies 
HELPED THE MONKS STAY AWAKE \.“"\ Jig 
DURING MIDNIGHT PRAYERS, Ye, 7 am 


FIRST EATEN AS FOOD 


. 4 
<a 


ow 
8B LONG BEFORE THE BEANS 
™. OF COFFEE CHERRIES 
WERE ROASTED AND MADE 
* INTO A BREW, DRIED COr- 
NP FEE CHERRIES THEMSELVES 
St WERE CRUSHED, MIXED 
Ss WITH FAT AND EATEN AS 
: f FOOD. EVEN “TODAY, 
THE MEN OF THE. 
GALLA TRIBES OF 
AFRICA USE SUCH 
“COFFEE BALLS’ AS 


RATIONS ON SAFARIS, 








l ae > eh 
«> | : 


) il ® ' 
“SNS Z . 
FIRST COFFEE ROAS 


COFFEE_FIRST WAS ROASTED 

IN THE 13% CENTURY BY ake 
“COOKING” A HANDFUL oF 4% 
BEANS IN GRUDE CLAY Cr 
RON DI OVER. AN 
OPEN FIRE. 


MODERN ROASTING 
EQUIPMENT CAN PROCESS 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS _ 
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THE PRET tat mave HISTORY 


THE COFFEE TREE 1S A DELICATE 
TROPICAL PLANT WHICH GROWS 
TO A HEIGHT OF 25 30 FEET. 
IN SOME ARBAS IT IS ED TOA 
HEIGHT MORE CONVENIENT FOR PICKING, 
THE PLANT NEEDS LOTS OF WATER, 
A WARM, HUMID CLIMATE AND JUST’ 
THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF SUNSHINE, 
FROST, HARSH WEATHER AND DISEASE , 
CAN CAUSE SERIOUS DAMAGE “TO THE 
TREES AND RUIN THE CROP. 
COFFEE TREES ARE EVERGREENS 
WITH GLOSSY GREEN LEAVES. THEII2 
WHITE BLOSSOMS HAVE JASMINE-LIKE 

































A COFFEE TREE IS ABOUT FIVE YEARS OLD BEFORE IT 
i WILL PRODUCE ENOUGH CHERRIES ye MAKE A SINGLE 


POUND OF ROAS COFFEE , 
AND WILLSAELD: THE 
SAME AMOUNT EACH YEAR 
THEREAFTER. 

SINCE THE CHERRIES RIPEN 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES, EVEN 
ON THE SAME TREE BICKING 
MUST BE DONE BY HAND 


ROASTERS SELECT FROM ¢ 

100 TYPES GF 
Sree TO CREATE BLENDS 
PREFERRED BY U.S. 
COFFEE LOVERS. 
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COFFEE BREAK 
IS BORN. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE 
‘COFFEE BREAK’ WAS 
STARTED IN TURKEY SOME 
400 YEARS AGO, 

A COFFEE HOUSE OR CAFE 
WAS OPENED IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
(NOW CALLED ISTANBUL) AND BECAME 
VERY POPULAR AS A PLACE FO!e 
REFRESHMENT. 

WHEN TURKISH ARMIES OCCUPIED EASTERN EUROPE, 
IN THE 177K CENTURY, THEY TOOK THE CUSTOM WITH THEM. 


Ee COFFEE cons > VIENNA 


ee ) a ~~>+— VIENNA WAS SAVED FROM 
Kar s SS “THE INVADING TURKS IN 1683 
LARGELY THROUGH THE HEROISM 
OF A POLISH MESSENGER 
FRANZ GEORGE KOLSCHITZKY. 
HE SWAM THE DANUBE 
RIVER SEVERAL TIMES TO 
=o CONTACT THE AUSTRIAN 
TROOPS AWAITING THE 
SIGNAL 7 atAC WHEN THE TURKS WERE ROUTED, THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM THEIR SACKS OF COFFEE, THEN UNKNOWN 
AS A BEVERAGE IN AUSTRIA. KOLSCHITZKY WAS GIVEN THE 
COFFEE AS A REWARD AND WITH IT HE OPENED THE FIRST 
OF THE FAMOUS VIENNA COFFEE HOUSES. 


His TREASURE stit on 


STILL CALLED “THE WORLD'S MOST { 
BEAUTIFUL COFFEE HOUSE” 1S ONE F 
OPENED IN PADUA, ITALY, MORE 
THAN 100 YEARS AGO. IT WAS 
BUILT BY ANTONIO PEDROCCHI, 

A SIMPLE GOFFEE VENDOR. 

WHILE DIGGING IN THE CELLAI2 
OF AN OLD HOUSE HE HAD BC BOUGHT, 
ANTONIO DISCOVERED A FORGOTTEN ® 
VAULT LOADED WITH TREASURE. -% 

WITH THIS SUDDEN WEALTH HE | 
BUILT THE ELEGANT CAFE PEDIOCCHI. 
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ENGLISH AND EARLY AMERICAN 
COFFEE HOUSES WERE NOT AS 
ELABORATE AS THE PEDROCCHI, 
BUT WERE RICH IN HISTORY 
AND TRADITION. 

THE WORLDS LARGEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LLOYDS OF LONDON, WAS 7, 
STARTED INA COFFEE HOUSE , 


AUTHORS SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, BOSWELL, 
BURKE, AND GOLDSMITH 
GATHERED AND TALKED 
AT THESE PLACES, CALLED 
“PENNY. UNIVERSITIES” BECAUSE 
OF THE ONE CENT ADMISSION CHARGE. 

THE WORD *TIP* ORIGINATED HERE FROM THE BOXES 
WHERE GUESTS DROPPED CONS "FO INSURE PROMPTNESS: 


HEART ERS or te REVOLUTION 


ih. POR oe Be AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS COFFEE 
oe MPS HOUSE WAS THE GREEN DRAGON 
yy m IN BOSTON WHICH DANIEL WEBSTER. . 
CALLED “THE HEADQUARTERS 
THE REVOLUTION?’ PATRIOTS 
ADAMS, PAUL REVERE, AND WEBSTER 
MET THERE TO PLOT THE STRATEGY 
OF THE REVOLT AGAINST ENGLAND, 
THE COLONISTS’ RESENTMENT 
TO THE STAMP ACT, WITH ITS HEAVY 
TAX ON TEA, INSPIRED THE FAMOUS 
BOSTON "TEA PARTY, 





















iS TYRANNY* 


IN THE EARLY DAWN OF 
(6, 1773, COLONISTS DISQUICED 
AS INDIANS, RANDEDABRITISH 
SHIP AND TOSSED TS CARGO O 
TEA INTO BOSTON HARBOR. a 

THIS HISTORIC EVENT GAVE COFFEE “ie 
ONE OF ITS FIRST ADVANCES TOWARD 
BECOMING AMERICA'S FAVORITE BEVERAGE . 
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WOUSE of YESTERDAY 
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MAJOR PORTION OF U.S, COFFEE IMPORTS (AaoUT /7 MILLION 
BAGS) COMES FROM LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
CASH PAID FOS THIS COFFEE MAKES UP A LARGE PART OF 


THE 3 N DOLLARS WORTH OF US. P cts 
BOUGHT IN AN AVERAGE YEAR. GY LATIN AMER Se 


THIS REPRESENTS V@ OF ALL AAIMUAL'Y.S, EXPORTS, — 









BETWEEN 





COMMERCE 








Lari AMERICA AND THE 
UNITED STATES IS LIKE*A TWO-WAY THOROUGHFARE 
~ OWER WHICH eo THAN 6% BILLION 


.- 


WORTH OF GOODS 
TRAVEL ANNUALLY. 


EACH YEAR. ABOUT 
20 N\\LLION BAGS OF 
COFFEE (/32/4 Pouwods 
BACH) ARE IMPORTED 
BY THE UNITED STATES 
FROM LATIN AMERICA, 
AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
OCEANIA, 


COFERE 16, MORE THAN 
Y3 BILLION DOLLARS. 
IN TERMS OF DOLLAR 
VALUE. COFFEE IS OUR 
BIGGEST IMPORT, _ 
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ae TREE TO SHIP | 


TRANSPLANTING 
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PULPING _e i\ “T | ; 2 Wa 
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WASHING 


HAND GRADING 


TRANSPORTING 
TO SEAPORT 





SHIPAMENT OVERSEAS 











From SHIP to COFFEE 
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MEMORABLE VOYAGE. oF: 
CAPTAIN DeCLI EU 


Be OF THE DRAMATIC we 
CIDENTS IN COFFEE 3 vi 

STORY CONCERNS CAPT, 
GABRIEL DECLIED, FRENCH 
NAVAL OFFICER, STATIONED 
ON MARTINIQUE, WEST INDIES, 
WHO BROUGHT ONE OF THE 
FIRST COFFEE PLANTS TO 
THE WESTERN WORLD. 

WHILE ON FURLOUGH IN PARIS 
IN 1723, HE OBTAINED A SMALL 
COFFEE PLANT FROM THE 
ROYAL GREENHOUSE. 


ON THE RETURN VOYAGE HE HAD 
TO PROTECT THE DELICATE PLANT 
DURING VIOLENT STORMS AND PRO- ‘ 
LONGED DROUGHT, EVEN SHARING HiS SCANTY 
WATER RATION TO KEEP IT ALIVE. THEN TOO, A 
JEALOUS FELLOW PASSENGER DESPERATELY TRIED TO | 
STEAL THE PLANT Of2 DESTROY IT. tj 



























EVEN NOW 
WITH MODERN 


M ETHOS 

THE COFFEE GROWER IS FACED 

WITH THE HAZARDS OF DRIVIA 

eco peg se Yas gf IN 

PROVIDED ore Was 
PRODUCT YEAR A oe 
WITHOUT SERIOUS vibe one : 
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movern corre: MAARKING 8 


FOR THE “PERFECT” CUP OF COFFEE, USE 2 LEVEL MEASURING 
TABLESPOONS (OWE STANDARD MEASURE) OF COFFEE AND 6 OUNCES 
SAE ee ee NERA, NOME BO THE COFFEE 


OF FRESH L THE ; 
3/4 OF T CAPACITY. SERVE IMMEDIATELY. WASH 
Se Cee oot TMOROUGALY AND RINSE WITH HOT WATER AFTER EACH USE 


PERCOLATO!2 


af MEASURE FRESH COLD WATER INTO POT 
AND BOIL. REMOVE FROM HEAT, MEASURE. 
“REGUIAR GRIND” COFFEE. INTO. BASKET. 


PUT yy IN POT, RETURN TO HEAT 
AND * “SLOWLY 6708 MINUTES. 
IZEMOVE BASKET AND SERVE. 


VACUUM 


MEASURE WATER INTO 
LOWER BOWL AD BOIL. 














REDUCE . 
FILTER. IN UPPER BOWL. 
MEASURE “FINE GRIND’ 
OR “DRIP GRIND” COFFEE. 

“INSERT UPPEI2 BOWL. 

LET WATER RISE AND STIR. 
IN 1 10 3 MINUTES REMOVE FROM HEAT, 

ALLOW BREW To RETURN TO LOWER 
BOWL. REMOVE UPPER BOWL. SERVE. 














RINS 
MEASURE “DRIP GRIND’ COFFEE RAIL 
DRIP SECTION iO eaen Boke as 


INTO UPPER CONTA} AND . WHEN DRIPPING 1S 
So eR COTS URraS Scion, | 











STEEPING 


USING COVERED UTENSIL, MEASURE * 
WATER AND BRING TO ROLLING BOIL. 
ADD MEASURED AMOUNT OF 
REGULAR GRIND COFFEE TO 
WATER AND STIR. KEEP 
HEAT LOW SO COFFEE DOES 
NOT BOIL. STEEP <i TOG 
MINUTES. STRAIN, 

ONE POUND OF COFFEE 


wo 2 GALLONS OF 
WATER = 40 CUPS. 


INSTANT pour FRESHLY BOILING WATE 
INS LAT ANT COMPEE IR CUD ACCORDING TO. DIRECTIONS 
OVER ANBIREL, WAKE QUANTITY IN COVERED CARAFE Of2 PLT. 
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A TIP 10 HOST 
ano HOSTESS 


COFFEE HAS BEEN CALLED 
THE “UNIVERSAL CUP OF CHEER, 
THE AMBROSIA OF PRINCE 
AND PEASANT, THE COMMON 
DENOMINATOR THAT HELPS 
INSPIRE THE SPIRIT OF GOOD 
FELLOWSHIP WHEREVER GOOD 
FRIENDS GET TOGETHER.” 


THE SMART HOSTESS KNOWS 
THAT GOOD HOT COFFEE 1S 
INDISPENSABLE FOR FORMAL OR INFORMAL ENTERTAINING. AT 
NEIGHBORLY *KAFFEE-KLATCH® OR ELEGANT DINNER PARTY, THE 
SECOND ROUND OF COFFEE HAS BECOME AS IMPORTANT AS THE 
FIRST, NO REPUTATION IS MORE WORTHWHILE OR EASIER TO 
GAIN FOR A HOSTESS THAN THAT WHICH SAYS SHE SERVES 
WELL- BREWED COFFEE, HOT, AROMATIC, AND BOUNTIFUL. 


sue VITAMIN ny COFFEE 


THERES HALF OUR DAILY REQUIREMENT OF NIACIN IN: 






COFFEE IS ie 
COFFEE IS, THOSEARE 


"Sak 


(‘ss YOUR 























2A SLICES 4 
OF BREAD OF M 


FORA BET TEER cup oF corrEE 


WHILE THE FLAVOR oF COFFEE is BUILTIN 

BY NATURE, IT TAKES THE SKILIS OF MANY as 
PERSONS ~ EXPERT FARMERS, PLANT SCIEN, 

TISTS; BLENDERS, ROASTERS, TASTERS, £7 
AND PACKAGERS— TO DEVELOP THE 
MANY BLENDS POPULAR IN AMERICA, 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN RESEARCH, 
EXPERIMENTS, AND PROCESSING ARE. ° 
GEHIND THE COFFEE THAT COSTS 
JUST A FEW CENTS A cuP, 


QUARTS 3 BAKED 5S CUPS OF 
ILK POTATOES COFFEE 
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Pear on nae 2 
) 453. BATTLESHIPS He FP/7 , 
( ' SIZE OF THE U.S. NAVY'S » 
LARGEST. 
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PACKED IN ONE- POUND 

AND STACKED IN A SINGLE pA nen 

THE U.S. CONSUMPTION OF ROAS 
JLD REACH MORE THAN 

& 252,000 MILES INTO THE 

IONOSPHERE, OR H ' 

UP THAN THE Ye 
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To the Reader: 

THE STORY OF COFFEE |S RICH IN ROMANTIC LEGEND AND 
HISTORICAL FACT. COFFEE iS BY FAR THE MOST SIC€ NIFICANT 
COMMODITY IN INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCE AND, IN TERMS OF 
VALUE, THE UNITED STATES LARGEST IMPORT. 

IN “THE MAGIC BEAN” WE PRESENT HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
COFFEE'S HISTORY, ITS EVOLUTION FROM FIRST PLANTING TO 
FINAL BREWING, AND HINTS FOR INCREASED ENJOYMENT 
OF THE BEVERAGE. 

AS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U.S. COFFEE INDUSTRY, WE 
HOPE THAT YOU WILL FIND IN THESE PAGES BOTH ENTERTAIN- 
ING READING AND A DEEPER UNDERSTANDING OF THE MEN 
AND WOMEN WHO ARE DEDICATED TO BRINGING TO AMERICAN 
TABLES ONE OF NATURE'S MOST POPULAR FRUIT PRODUCTS. 


Members of The National Coppee Associalion 


a 





A Home 


for a Friend 


A group of teen-agers devote 
their summer vacation to building 


homes for Evropean refugees 


LB ppvrnieireennc« of a once proud 
Asian tribe, who had wandered 
halfway around the ‘world to escape 
persecution, have at last found friénd- 
ship and a secure life in the U. S. 
Through the help of 16 teen-agers, 
this group, called Kalmuks (an Asian 
word meaning “remnants,*) now live 
without fear for the first time. 

The Kalmuks are descendants of the 
famed tribes of Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol conqueror of the 13th century, 
Three hundred years ago, the Kalmuks 
migrated to suuthwestern Russia from 
Asia. There, they maintained their 
traditions and Buddhist religion. 

Then came the Russian revolution in 
1917. The Reds tried to force the Kal- 
muks to conform to communismi and 
change their way of life. But the tribe 
stubbornly held out against the Reds, 
clinging to their customs and Buddhist 
faith. As a result, many were executed. 
During World War II, they fled Russia 


Recreation facilities weren't overlooked. 
in photo above, two campers help lay 
the foundation for a volley ball court. 


cae ay 


St 





All photos by Campbel! Hays 


Side by side, an American and a Kalmuk build a home. 


—only to walk right into the hands of 
the invading German armies. For years, 
they languished in German concentra- 
tion Camps. 

After the war, the Kalmuks at- 
tempted to emigrate to various coun- 
tries. But the doors were closed. One 
reason was that they were classified as 
“Asians.” In many countries, there are 
restrictions on the number of Asians to 
be admitted for permanent residence. 

Then, a group of public-spirited 
citizens in the United States came to 
the rescue. They persuaded UV. S. offi- 
cials to reclassify the Kalmuks as “Eu- 
ropeans,” because the Kalmuks had 
lived for generations in Europe. 

Once in America, however, they 
faced a new problem. They were 
strangers in a strange land—with few 
friends and little money. They man- 


aged to pool what little they had to . 


purchase a tract of land near Lake- 
wood, N. J. But they still needed funds 
to build homes. 

The plight of these people came to 
the attention of the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC)—a Quaker 
érganization that helps refugees. Every 
summer, AFSC organizes work camps 
to help wherever needed. 

Through the AFSC, many teen-agers 
throughout the U. S. heard about the 
Kalmuks. Requests to “Help the Kal- 
muks” began pouring into AFSC of- 
fices. A teen-age summer work camp 
was soon formed. The campers were 
eight boys and eight girls, aged 16-19, 
from six states (New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, and Ohio), the District of 
Columbia, and two foreign countries 
(France and Germany). 


For two months, the teens worked 
six days a week, building homes for 
the Kalmuks. They worked side by 
side with the refugees. 

The campers, who paid their own 
expenses, lived in tents. In the eve- 
ning, they shared the life of the Kal- 
muks. Through the summer, they 
learned much about the religion and 
quaint customs of this historic tribe. 

This was just one of the many work 
camps that are sponsored by the AFSC 
—and other church organizations—every 
yeat. Last summer, a group of teens 
went to Stroudsburg, Pa., to help re- 
build the flood-ravaged town. Another 
group went out West to build homes 
for needy American Indians. 

These young people did more than 
just contribute physical labor. They 
gave—what is infinitely more important 
—friendship to untold hundreds of Jone- 
ly newcomers to our shores. 

—YANNA BRANDT 


Relaxation time: Two teen-agers, one 
from U. S., the other from France, share 


a sign post to do spare-time reading. 
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BY AUGUST HECKSCHER 


August Heckscher, Director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, wos formerly Chief 
Editorial Writer of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He has long been a student of 
politics, having written books and articles 
on this subject and appeored on many panels 
on radio and television. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund is a nonprofit research and edu- 
cational institute dealing with social and 

ie questions. His present position is 
one which enables Mr. Heckscher to survey 
impartially and objectively the significance 
of American politics. 





CAMPAIGN 
POLITICS— 


How Young Citizens 


Can Judge the Issues 


2 years ago an outstanding pub- 
lic figure who had been a candidate 
for the Presidency was asked about 
some statement he had made during 
the contest. “That,” he replied, “was 
merely campaign oratory.” 

This unusual bit of frankness is in- 
teresting, for it suggests that not every- 
thing one hears during a campaign 
should be taken with entire serious- 
ness. There is evidently some place for 
the proverbial grain of salt. Yet cam- 
paigns are important business, and elec 
tions are at the very heart of a 
democracy. How are we to explain this 
contradiction? 

In recent issues of this magaine, the 
two great political parties have set forth 
their case on the “Battle Page.” Each 
party has claimed for its side almost a 
monopoly of virtue and truth. One has 
seen the country in a state of unclouded 
prosperity, with everything progressing 
in a most satisfactory way. The other 
has seen evidences of distress and back- 
sliding. The parties can’t both be right. 
Yet together the opposing parties are 
saying something which it is supremely 
valuable for the citizens of a free coun- 

try to hear. 


As a former newspaper editor I have 
myself felt the strain of election pe- 
riods, when one found oneself using ar- 
guments and making assertions which 
one knew to be somewhat exaggerated. 
Was not this very exaggeration, how- 
ever, a part of the democratic process? 
To fight hard for a party, to make it 
seem important that it win, to convince 
a wide public of the seriousness of the 
issues at stake in the election—this was 
surely a legitimate function. No fight 
was ever won by the faint-hearted, and 
sweet reasonableness can sometimes be 
carried too far. 


Criticism—Fair and Unfair 


A British editor once solved his prob- 
lem in a way that seemed appealing to 
me. At the cluse of a campaign in which 
he had struck hard blows for his side, 
he printed on the editorial page the fol- 
lowing sentence: “We shall continue to 
criticize the opposition, but we shall no 
longer do so unfairly.” 

It is important, it seems to me, that 
the campaigners themselves keep ‘this 
realization—even in the midst of the 
battle—that their loudest boasts and 
their sharpest warnings contain some 


element of exaggeration. Arid it is 
equally important that the citizens, in 
listening to the debates between can- 
didates and parties, keep their judg- 
ment—and_keep their sense of humor. 
If the reading of the “Battle Page” over 
recent weeks has helped develop this 
attitude, it will have served a useful 
purpose. 

We Iron Out Great Differences 

When the tide of party oratory is ris- 
ing on all sides, there are two things the 
citizen can profitably keep in mind. The 
first, I would say, is that the fate of the 
United States is not likely to hang in the 
balance, no matter which party wins. It 
is the genius of American politics that 
in our political conventions we ténd to 
iron out the great differences between 
the parties before thé campaign begins. 
Thus the two candidates Who confront 
the voters are apt to be very much 
alike—however dissimilar they try to 
make themselves appear. 

For example, during the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign, World ‘War II had 
already broken out, but the U.S. was 
not yet involved. Theoretically it would 
have been possible in 1940 for the 





voters to have a chance to choose be- 
tween two candidates, one of whom 
was isolationist and the other of whom 


In part, of course, the candidates in 


an election—like the rest of us—simply 
are unable to foresee history. But in 


believed America should take an active , part, even when the trend of events can 


stand against the spread of Nazism and 
Fascism. That would indeed have con- 
fronted the people with a sharp and 
fateful alternative. But in that year Mr. 
Willkie was nominated by the Repub- 
licans. And Mr. Willkie was q 

firm as Mr. Roosevelt in his resolve to 
resist the Nazi tyranny. Each of these 
candidates talked as if everything de- 
pended upon his eleétion; actually the 


country was safe whoever won. 


Discount Rhetoric 


Again, it would have been theoreti- 
cally possible in 1952 for the country to 
have had a choice between two oppos- 
ing candidates, one of whom wanted to 
repeal all the social reforms of the past 
twenty years and the other of whom 
wanted to continue progress along these 
lines. That would have been a choice 
which could have torn the country to 
pieces. But once more the sharp differ- 
ences were eliminated before’ the cam- 
paign got under way. When Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson con- 
fronted each other in that year, they 
were both men who recognized the 
needs of the modern world. Neither 
wanted to undo or tear down the 
ichievements the American people had 
painfully won for themselves. 

There were then—as there are now— 
sound reasons for preferring one candi- 
date over the other. The point I am 
making is that the belief the country 
would be ruined by the defeat of a 
particular candidate was simply not 
borne out by the facts. The rhetoric 
and the emotion of both sides had to be 
discounted by anyone who wanted to 
see the true meaning of that election. 
Things may have been grave, but they 
were never quite as grave as the ora- 
tors and the editorialists made out. 


We Cannot Foresee History 


The second thing we should remem- 
ber about campaigns is that the issues 
being debated are sometimes changed 
by later events. We cannot foresee 
what time may bring. 

Thus in 1940, despite the conflict in 
Europe, both Roosevelt and Willkie as- 
sured the voters that American boys 
would not be called on to fight. Neither 
could foresee that on December 7, 
1941, the Japanese would bomb the 
American fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
and draw us into World War II. And 
in 1944 the campaign debates gave no 
hint of the great issues which were to 
agitate the United States in the years 
ahead when our wartime alliance with 
Russia began to disintegrate—the open- 
ing of the Cold War and the struggle 


in Korea. 


be discerned below the surface, the 
candidates hesitate to make them the 
subject of campaign discussion. The pol- 
itician naturally does not want to risk 
losing votes—which is another way of 
saying that he “plays it safe.” 

The two parties are thus rather like 
automobile manufacturers who want 
their new models tc give the appearance 
of being different frem their competi- 
tors’, with newly designed chrome mold- 
ings and radiator grilles. Yet neither 
wants to depart in any drastic way from 
what the public is known to like. The 
parties usually choose candidates who 
look different, who argue along differ- 
ent lines, but who, so far as possible, 
don’t represent any real change in the 
mechanism under the hood. 


Our Strength—United at End 


Now I hope these two points I have 
been making—that the real differences 
are ironed out before the campaign be- 
gins and that issues are sometimes 
changed by later events—will not sug- 
gest any cynicism about our politics. 
And I hope we will also never let our- 
selves turn sour because of the exagger- 


_ation of campaign oratory. 


I believe it is very important that the 
country should not be needlessly. torn 
apart. I think it is one of the great 
strengths of the American system that 
we can have elections which, however 
strenuously fought, leave us united at 
the end. Observers throughout our his- 
tory have marveled at the way the de- 
feated minority can accept the decision 
of the majority with good sportsmanship 
and without bitterness. That is because 
the minority and the majority are not 
too far apart in their ideas. 

Moreover, the citizens are right in 
thinking that it does make a difference 
who wins. The Constitution will be safe 
under either a Democratic or a Re- 
publican administration; but the coun- 
try will be changed in some degree by 
the victory of one or the other. And the 
aim of the citizen is to change it in the 
direction which conforms to his own 
image of what is good. 


Nearer Desire of Majority 


When people feel it is “time for a 
change,” when they want to go some- 
what slower (or somewhat faster) in 
making reforms, when they decide that 
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the businessman (or the farmer or the 
laborer) is “not quite getting a fair 
break—they express themselves by their 
votes. The result will not be a radical 
change. But it will bring the whole 
shape of things a little nearer to the 
desire of the majority. 


Uphold Rules of Fair Play 


Finally, even though a good deal of 
nonsense is talked on both sides, the 
citizen can try to get as near the truth 
as possible. Though there is much ex- 
aggeration, he can see that the rules of 
fair play are upheld. Statistics will some- 
times conceal the truth, rather than 
elaborate it. And the denunciation of 
the political opposition will sometimes 
cast entirely unfounded doubts on a 
man’s patriotism and honor. Then the 
citizen must assert himself. Common 
sense, a spirit of fairness, an ability to 
look figures in the face and not be over- 
impressed by them—these qualities will 
help keep the campaign on a decent 
level, as well as keep the individual 
voter from losing his head. 


Truth Not All on One Side 


American campaigns are strange and 
wonderful things. We must take them 
seriously, yet not believe everything we 
hear. We must know that they involve 
important decisions, yet not delude our- 
selves into thinking that the Republic 
is about to be overwhelmed. As citizens 
we must be able to fight hard for a 
party, even while we recognize that no 
one party has all goodness or all truth 
on its side. 

At the same time, as citizens, we 
must strive to become so intelligent and 
well informed about national and world 
problems that all candidates will have 
to speak honestly and logically about 
the issues. 


“ls More Fun To Know” 


It might seem impossible to perform 
all these contradictory things. Yet 
Americans have been managing to do 
them for a hundred and fifty years. 
And we are ourselves, whether we know 
it or not, instinctively prepared to carry 
on in such ways. It’s fun to be fooled, 
we tell one another—but “it’s more fun 
to know.” We “see through a thing”; 
we refuse to be “taken in.” It is in this 
spirit—at once earnest and quizzical— 
that this country has maintained liberty 
over a wider expanse and for a longer 
time than has ever been done before 
in history. 





The tyranny of a prince in an oligarchy is not so dungerous to the 
public welfare as the apathy of a citizen in a Wemocracy. 


Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1748) 








Jim puts finishing touches on his exhibit 
for American Museum of Natural History. 


He Chases 
Butterflies... 


for Science! 


American Museum of Natural History phote 


- 


World Week interviews the youngest naturalist at the American Museum of Natural History 


ROOKLYN, N. Y. is home not only 
to a famed baseball team, but also 
to a gifted young naturalist. He is 
James G. Cummins, 15, a junior at 
Cathedral High. 

Young Jim is an 
plain words, he studies “bugs.” His ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world’s little 
creatures has won him a job at the 
American Museum of Natura] History 

World Week recently paid Jim a 
visit at his home at 430 84th Street 
Brooklyn, to learn about his hobby. “I 
started collecting insects about two 
years ago,” he told us. “I 
spending my afternoons playing on an 
empty lot near home.” Being a city boy 
and living in a densely populated area, 
Jim had little chance to observe na- 
ture’s wonders. As a result, his atten- 
tion soon focused on the crawling and 
flying “things” that populated the 
empty lot. 

It. wasn't long before Jim began 
bringing them home—dead or alive. 
His mother’s reaction was none too 
enthusiastic. “She threatened to throw 
the insects AND me out of the house,” 
Jim recalled. But when his mother real- 
ized that this was no idle hobby but 
“a serious scientific pursuit,” she be 
came reconciled to his unusual “pets.” 

Now, every chance he gets, the 
young entomologist climbs on his bike 
—net in hand—and takes off for the 
empty lot and points west. “Points 
west” refers to a butterfly collector’s 
paradise a few miles from Brooklyn. 
It is Staten Island, . ae which con- 
tains many relatively open areas. 

On a good day, Jim will bring back 
12 to 15 different varieties of butter- 
flies, caterpillars, and other insects. 
Most of these he uses for trading with 
other collectors. The rare species, he 
mounts in a wooden case for his perma- 
nent collection. 


entomologist—in 


was then 


Jim generally goes on his outings 
alone. That way, he explained, “there 
are no disputes over who saw it first.” 
But he admits, “Sometimes four eyes 
are better than two” and “I may miss 
a few specimens by going it alone.” 

Just like the proverbial fisherman, 
Jim is full of tales of the “ones that got 
away.” On one occasion, he recounted, 
“It was the opening day of the butter- 
fly season in June. I was a bit rusty with 
the net.” But nevertheless, filled with en- 
thusiasm, Jim climbed on his bike and 
started off for his favorite lot. “There, 
perched on a thin branch was one of 
the most unusual moths I had ever 
seen. I couldn't get close enough for a 
good swing so I stretched, closed my 
eyes, and swung.” Jim came, saw, and 
tried. to conquer. But he tripped, al- 
most fell over, and the crafty moth 
made a clean getaway. 


SWINGING THE NET 


Jim has perfected the techniques for 
butterfly catching and they work suc- 
cessfully—most of the time. “You either 
clap it straight down, come at it from 
the side, or come at it from the bottom 
and scoop it up. Then you twist the 
net so the bag hangs over the loop,” 
Jim explained. 

So far, this system has netted Jim 
more than 500 butterflies from which 
he has fashioned several mounted col- 
lections. One of his collections traces 
the insect’s development from cater- 
pillar stage to its final and most beauti- 
ful stage as a butterfly. 

It was Jim’s skill in preparing these 
collections that won him the job at the 
Museum. For some time, Jim had de- 
voted many afternoons to wandering 
through the Museum. One day, he 
noticed that the Museum didn’t have 
an exhibition of butterflies common to 
the New York area. Jim decided to 


prepare one. He brought around his 
finished work to Mrs. Paula Gold- 
wasser, a museum official. She liked 
the collection so much that she placed 
it on display. After that, Jim worked 
as a volunteer at the Museum, classify- 
ing insects. But due to Jim’s outstand- 
ing work, museum officials offered him 
a summer job, paying $35 a week. Jim 
plans to work there during his Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations, and again, 
next summer. At the Museum, Jim 
gives lectures on entomology to inter- 
ested groups.and prepares exhibits. He’s 
the Museum’s youngest employee. 

Jim, who considers the study of bugs 
a fascinating and worth-while occupa- 
tion, has no patience with those of us 
who are fearful and whose only re- 
action is, “Eek, it’s a bug.” After all, 
Jim explains, “There would be few fresh 
water fish and few birds if there 
weren't any insects. Insects serve as 
food for many mammals, and help 
pollinate fruit and flowers.” 

As far as his other interests go, Jim 
is like most teen-agers. He likes rock 
’n’ roll, television, baseball, chocolate 
sodas, and is particulafly fond of_pis- 
tachio nuts. “I can tell a good one from 
a bad one at 100 feet,” he told us 
proudly. 

Jim, who~hopes someday to be a 
priest, makes good grades in school. 
He wants “to play on the basketball 
team this year. He is a member of the 
school’s literary club and is also a de- 
voted bowling fan. “Although my score 
is not very high,” he confided. 

Most of Jim’s spare time, however, 
is devoted to “insects.” His unusual 
hobby has resulted in a rather weird 
assortment, of fan mail. His letters, 
which pour in from places as far away 
as Formosa, invariably contain insects 
—for Jim’s collection. In return, Jim 
sends his “bug-pal” a butterfly or twol 
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_ How much time does 
speed-cheating’ really save? 


The ‘‘speed-cheater” breaks rules, is always in a hurry. Example: a 12-mile trip to the ball game 
or drive-in normally takes 20 minutes. On the clocks, indicate the time you think a “speed- 
cheater’ saves in each situation shown. Compare your estimate with the “Answers” below. 








ee rs _ i i rarer . ae. saan 
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wy ¥ cs : \ ica a 
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2 This truck is laboring up a hill. If you pass 
* him now how much time will you save? 


— - 


How much time can you save by ignoring 
this “STOP’’ sign? ‘ 










. _ oo; 
4 A nice straightaway just about a mile long! 
* Let's make time! How much time if you hit 70? 


If you “step on it” you can get through this 
light on yellow. How much time will you save? 








Lo ® 






TOTAL: Add up on this clock the total time you think 
the “speed-cheater” saved in the four situations above. 


_ Take it easy: save a life—not a minute! 
















Pa bag ES There is no charge for safety — it’s free! When you 
N _ , i : j : 
r ‘ vr rates gare: - sie ioe drive, safety costs you nothing. All you have to do 
° ing ¢ stop > traffic ts . . . ’ 
then storing ogoin you will the red for longer’ than 60 is be patient and courteous. Don’t cut in. Don’t be 
add less than seconds to seconds. That's most you a3 Ja ° 
your traveling time, can seve by jumping through a road hog. Don’t insist on the right of way. Con- 
ny hill | on yellow. . r 
* > bain anything by ~ pe 4. cucering © Gy a 00 mp, sider your fellow drivers. Shell urges you to share 
reck ; i t i . . 
cove 1h mises ata” Jperehenn arate the road ... enjoy the great network of American 
TOTAL SAVING on your 20-minute trip: 3/2 minutes. Is It worth it? highways ... and come home safely. 

















CONSULTANTS: Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, and 
Dr. Leon Brody, Research Director, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University 


Sign of a better fuiure for you 





Prepored in cooperation with the Aut tive Safety F dati 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 




















the Unit on The Two Germanys 


af wr ~ 
RE-UNiFicarion ae 


I. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information: 
1. Who is the Russian “crooner’ 


Khrushchev ) ? RORNENeY eee Se 
2. Why is Adenauer pictured as West Germany's 


(Stalin, Lenin, 





“oarsman”? ts A 





8. What is the Russian theme song about? _._—_| 








4. What idea does the « irtoonist want to put across? 











ll. EAST OR WEST GERMANY? 


Write E or W, if the statement refers to East or 
West Germany, respectively. Write B if it applies to 
both. 

—1. Its population is about 17 million. 
—2. It is the larger part of divided Germany. 


__3. Its borders touch Poland. 


. Many of its people want a united Germany. 
5. Hamburg and Bremen are its major ports. 
3. Bonn is its capital. 

. It has most of the fertile, agricultural land. 
. It received financial aid from the U.S. 
9. The Elbe River flows through its territory. 


—_10. It is a Communist satellite. 


ill. GERMAN HISTORY 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the time order 
in which the following took place. 


—Hitler becomes Germany’s leader. 

—Germany is defeated in World War I. 

— Bismarck unites Germany. 

__Germany is divided into Russian and Allied occupa- 
tion zones. 

—West Germany becomes a member of NATO. 


* 


IV. WHICH IS IT? 


Write the letter of the correct choice. 


—1. Which of the following contributed least to mak- 
ing Germany a top industrial power in.Europe? 
(a) its rich resources of coal; (b) its efficient 
network of roads, railroads; and waterways; (c) 
its vast deposits of potash for use as fertilizer. 


2. Part of pre-war Germany is now included in the 
territory of (a) Hungary; (b) Poland; (c) 
Sweden. 

8. The Ruhr is important to Germany because (a) 
it contains many coal mines and steel mills; (b) 
it has Germany’s richest farm land; (c) it is 
Germany's only source of uranium for making 
atomic energy. 


. Which was NOT a problem that free Germany 
has had to face since 1945? (a) the Russian 
blockade of supply routes to West Berlin; (b) 
the millions of Germans who fled to the West 
from Eastern Europe and East Germany; (c) 
U.S. opposition to German reunification. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
Develop this statement: “As long as Germany re- . 
mains divided, peace in Europe is uncertain be- 
cause...” 
If it is desired to use this workbook page for a seored quiz, 
the following seoring is suggested: 5 for each answer in 


Questions I and IV, and 4 for each answer in Questions II 
and III. Total, 100. : 





Excuses, Excuses 

Norm was taking his books for 
morning classes out of his locker 
when Burt came ‘along. 

“Say, Norm,” Burt called, “how's 
Chuck?” 

“Much better, I guess,” answered 
Norm. “It was only a simple fracture. 
He'll be back in school next week.” 

“Good night! His legs must be 
made of iron,” exclaimed Burt. “T'd 
hate to think what an accident like 
that would do to most people! Have 
you been to see him?” 

“No,” said Norm, “our family was 
away all week end, and I had to 
wash my car yesterday. Maybe Ill 
get.time tomorrow.” 

The first period bell rang and as 
Burt walked away he thought, “I 
was planning to see Chuck tonight. 
But Norm’s his best friend and Norm 
hasn’t paid Chuck a visit yet. Guess 
I'd better wait until Thursday or 
Friday. He’s not really sick anyway.” 

o o > 

1. Why do people dislike going 
to see people who aren't well? If 
Chuck is their friend, why do Norm 
and Burt usually enjoy being with 
him? Will he be very different be- 
cause he has injured his leg? Will 
they have to act differently from 
the way they usually do with Chuck? 

2. Were Norm’s reasons for not 
going to see Chuck good reasons? 
Could he have washed his car some 
other time? Was Burt right to think 
he should wait until Norm had seen 
Chuck? Would Chuck appreciate 
visits though he’s not really sick? 

3. Who besides Chuck would ap- 
preciate the boys’ visits? How should 
Norm and Burt act when they visit 
Chuck? Is it. necessary te spend a 
lot of time or money to help a con- 
valescent havé fun? 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
it” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish, We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtfal answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be meade for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week: 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


eweeeet te eeee 


How would you like to go to Wash- 
ington, D. C. for five exciting days— 
with all your expenses paid by G-E? 
Or win big cash prizes...G-E tran- 
sistor pocket radios...RCA Victor 
“Perfect for Parties” albums? 

Well, being a winner is really easy 
in the G-E Flash Photo Contest. 
Here’s why : First, the contest is lim- 
ited to high schoo! students (junior 
high and senior high). Second, there 
are separate prizes for boys and girls. 
Next, for many of the prizes you'll be 
competing on/y against entrants 
from your own state! And, best of 





TWO 
FIRST PRIZES— 
ONE FOR BOYS, 


ONE FOR GIRLS! 
OVER 1100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 


ENTER THE G-E 
FLASH PHOTO 
CONTEST... 


and win an unforgettable 
trip to Washington, D. C. 


Photos judged on human interest, not technical excellence! 
Beginners can win as easily as experts! 


all, the photographs we’re looking for 
are the kind you can snap right in 
your own home or school. Technical 
excellence won’t count...just the 
human interest and appeal of your 
subject! You can win even if you’ve 
never taken a photograph before! 
So enter today! All you have to do 
is send the wrapper from a 4-bulb 
pack of G-E PowerMite flash bilbs 
with each black and white flash snap- 
shot you enter. To submit entries, or 
request copies of rules, write General 
Electric Company, Photo Lamp Dept., 
P.O. Box 6837, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


POWERMITE is the one bulb for simple 
cameras—the one bulb that mokes flash 
pictures a cinch for everyone. Prove 

it to yourself by entering this contest. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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NEW | MUM. | CREAM 


The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 
than any other deodorant? Kee ps you 
serene...sure of yourself...night and day. 


Because New Mum now contains M-3 | 


(hexachlorophene ) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 


it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or | 
| sure enough of myself yet. I think 


damage fabrics. 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


Se * 
+ MRR, 
pee necamde’ 


Gay Head 


Q. My best friend lives in a hous- 
ing project a mile from my house. 
She and a friend of hers always talk 


| in front of me about parties they 
| have been invited to in the project. 
| I think this is rude. How can I make 
| her stop? 


A. Does it really bother you that 


| Judy has a good time when you 
| aren't around? You may be her best 
| friend, but surely you are not her 
| only friend. If the kids in her project 


are having a party, it is only natural 
that they invite her and do not invite 
you. You don’t expect Judy to be in 
on everything you do, do you? Be- 


| cause Judy is your best friend you 
| should be glad she has something so 
| exciting to look forward to, 


| 
| 


If you know that Judy and her 
friend talk about their social life just 
to make you jealous, then make sure 
you have no reason to be so. If she 
reminds you about the great party 


| she’s going to, be able to say cheer- 
| fully, “I hope you have as much fun 


as I will. Ginny and I ase going rol- 


| ler-skating that night.” As soon as she 
| ‘sees that her teasing doesn’t bother 


| you 


she'll stop. And besides, you 


| may find that skating with Ginny, 
| shopping with Lora, and making 





taffy with Gwen now and then, is 
more fun than spending every spare 
minute with Judy. Even twin sisters 
don’t do ¥erything together! 


Q. I'm seventeen and have been 
going with a boy for a year. Mother 
says it’s all right for us to get en- 
ggged but my father says I'm not 


we're too young to get married, but 
not to be engaged. What do you sug- 
gestP 


A. Let’s first agree on why people 
become engaged at all. Lots of 


Z people think that an engagement is 


just a diamond ring, and a notice to 
the public that you're thinking of 
getting married, someday. They 
think that it’s just a little more seri- 


hay head 


ous than going steady, and if it 
doesn’t work out after a while, it can 
easily be broken. Actually it’s a lot 
more serious than going steady. An 
engagement is a time for getting to 
know the one you have selected as 
your future mate better, but it’s not 
a time for finding out if you want to 
live with him for the rest of. your 
life. You should know that you want 
to beyond all doubt, before you even 
start thinking of diamonds, And you 
shouldn't let people know you are 
engaged until you've talked the mat- 
ter over with all four parents, and 
actually set the wedding date. 

Maybe this is what your father 
has in mind. You sound dubious 
yourself about being married. You 
think that by the time you actually 
say “I do” you'll be sure of yourself. 
An engagement is almost as mean- 
ingful as marriage: Wait until you're 
ready to be married. Then shout 
your plans to the world. Shouting 
is much more fun if it’s loud and 
positive. 


Q. I like a girl who has another 
boy friend. She and I have a lot of 
fun together when her boy friend 
isn’t around but when he is she 
ignores me. Why does she do this? 


A. It’s no fun to be second best in 
anything, particularly when there’s 
a girl involved. But actually you're 
a pretty lucky guy. Marian obvious- 
ly likes you, or you wouldn't have 
so much fun with her. But Stan is 
her boy friend and she has certain 
obligations to him. Maybe he’s a 
very jealous boy, and rather than 
upset him, she makes sure he knows 
he’s her one-and-only when she’s 
with him. This certainly doesn’t 
mean she wants to ignore you the 
rest of the time, or that you should 
play hurt and have nothing to do 
with her. Keep up the good fun. A 
dateless friendship can be very re- 
warding, and is certainly better than 
no friendship at all. 











Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in Lp vag rames issue. 


Nazi (p. 5)—Abbreviated name for 
the National Socialist party that came 
to power in Germany in 1933, “The 
three chief beliefs of the Nazis were: 
(1) rule of an all-powerful state, which 
would control both the. and 
economie life of the people; (2) the 
leadership of one man (the fuehrer, or 
leader); (3) the superiority of the Ger- 
mans to all other peoples. - 

Great European Plain (p.11)—The 
great flatland that stretches ge west- 
ern Europe across northern ay 
and Poland, and on 

plateau (p. 11)—An sna tract of 
flat land. 

Johann von Schiller (p. 12)—German 
dramatist (1759-1805). Most of his 
plays depicted the downfall of famous 
people in history. His works have in- 
spired all who believe in freedom. 

mark (p. 13)—German currency. One 
West German mark is equal to approxi- 
mately 24 cents. 

potash (p. 14) —Chemical compound, 
often used to enrich the soil. Called 
potash because originally it was made 
by boiling a solution of water and 


Otto von Bismarck (p. 15)—(1815- 
1898). Prussian prime minister who in 
1871 succeeded in making Prussia’s 
king the emperor of Germany. Bis- 
marck said, “I carried him on my shoul- 
ders to the imperial throne.” 

mailed fist (p. 15)—The threat of 
armed force. Mail, a flexible fabric of 
linked metal rings, was once worn on 
their fists by Roman boxers to increase 
the impact of their blows. 

Prussia (p. 15)—A German kingdom 
that fought its way to power in the 
18th century. The belief of the Prus- 
sian kings was, “Might Is Right.” To- 
day, any extremely strict army officer 

is called “Prussian.” 

"al (p. 15)—One who places one- 
self under the protection of another. 
In medieval times, a vassal was a 
dependent who vowed homage to a 
superior lord. 

Weimar Republic (p. 15)—The city 
of Weimar, because it was formerly 
the cultural center of Germany, has 
come to represent the best traditions of 
the German people. It was here that 
the National Assembly met in 1919 
to set up the Weimar Republic. Today, 
the city is behind the “iron curtain,” 
in East Germany. 

depression (p. 15)—A period of bad 
economic conditions. It is marked by 
slow-downs in industry and commerce, 


a 


scarcity of goods and money, low 
prices, and mass unemployment. 
scourge (p. 15)—Lash or whip. More 
broadly, any means of inflicting ven- 
or suffering. 

Munich (p. 15)—This city in south- 
erm Germany has become a symbol of 
a “soft” policy toward aggressive dic- 
tators. It was there that in 1938 the 
Western powers yielded to Hitler’s de- 
mands. 

Reich (p. 15)—German word for em- 
pire. The first Reich (800-1806) was 
a loose federation of duchies; the sec- 
ond (1871-1918) was set up under 
Bismarck; the third (1933-1945) was 
Hitler’s regime. 

Potsdam (p. 16)—City in East Ger- 
many. 

Say It Right! 

Der Alte (p. 5)—dehr AHL-teh. 

Adenauer (p. 5)—AH-deh-NOW-er. 

Cologne (p. 5)—kuh-LONE, 

Oder (p. 11)—OH-der. 

Elbe (p. 11)—EL-beh. 

Kiel (p. 11)—keel. 

Ruhr (p. 12)—rur (as in “sure”). 

Johann von Schiller (p. 12)—yo-HAHN 
fun SHILL-ehr. 

‘ schlamperei (p. 15)—SHLAHM-per- 
eye. 

Weimar (p. 15)—VIE-mahr. 

bundestag (p. 16)—BOON-des-tahg. 





wood ash in large, open pots. 


This sleek, exciting “dream car” model is among the hundreds 
of entries which won their boy builders top awards in the 1956 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


WANTED 


Boys with brains and the urge 
to use them for the 


1957 Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Model Car Competition 


$115,000 in Awards Including 8 University Scholarships 
Worth up to $5,000 and 10 Special $1,000 
Styling Scholarship Trust Funds 


Please enroll me in your 1957 Competition. Send me, 
free and without obligation, the Craftsman’s Guild 


LOOK at this daringly designed, beautifully finished model 
Membership Card plus your Booklet of Instructions. A 


car tells you the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Compe- 
tition is a tough one. 
But—year after year teen-agers from all over the country come 
through with award-winning models. And—with plenty of work 
—you can do the same. 
Your model can be a hardtop, station wagon, sports car, con- 
vertible or sedan. You can build it of wood, plaster or any other 
durable material. Just follow the carefully spelled out instruc- 
tions in the free booklet, “How to Build a Model Car.” 
But—this is most important—fill out the entry blank—now! For 
you're going to need every minute you can get to build yourself 
a winner before the competition closes next June, 


The awards are yours for the working! 


NAME (Print) 





ist Name Middle Initial Last Name 


ADDRESS (Print) 





STATE 





CITY and ZONE 
(Print) 


CHECK THE YEAR OF YOUR BIRTH BELOW: 
SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION 

1936 O 1941 0 

1937 9 1942 0 

1938 O 1943 0 

1939 F 1944 

1940 0 1945 

NOTE: Youths born in years other than those 

listed above are NOT ELIGIBLE. Dept. M-2 
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Running Wild! 


Fort Worth 
Swink could 


EEP in the heart of 

Texas, James Edward 
run for President on either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican ticket—and_prob- 
ably win in a walk. Let’s take a closer 
look at that “run.” ‘Cause that’s Jimmy’s 
“specialty of the house.” 

The lean, 185-pound greyhound made 
Texas Christian University a national 
power last year. What a season that boy 
had! He galloped for 20 touchdowns 
and a net gain of 1,283 yards. That 
made him the nation’s No. 1 scorer and 
No. 2 rushing leader (for major college 
play). 

And get this: Nine of his 20 touch- 
downs covered 30 yards or more and 
seven of these measured more than 46 
yards! None of TCU’s 10 opponents 
could keep him out of the “promised 
land.” He scored at least once in every 
game. His td jaunts covered the follow- 
ing distances (in yards): 80, 46, 3, 4, 
59, 6, 5, 65, 3, 10, 6, 24, 65, 1, 62, 57, 
34, 2, 30, and 2. 

Remember, now, this sensational rec- 
ord wasn’t made against cream-puff op- 
position. TCU plays in the very tough 
Southwest Conference, and every one 
of its opponents is a big-time club. 

Jimmy’s biggest afternoon was chalked 
up at the expense of the University of 
Texas. For six straight years, the Texas 
Longhorns had stampeded all over the 
Horned Frogs. Then TCU sprung its 
master bullfrog, Jimmy Swink, on them. 
And in the next two hours, Jimmy hip- 
pety-hopped to football history. 

He cut loose for 235 yards in 15 
carries for an average gain of 15 2/3 
yards, and rattled off four touchdowns 
on runs of 1, 34, 57, and 62 yards! It 
was the greatest one-man show ever 
staged in Austin’s Memoria! Stadium. 

At the end of the season, Jimmy was 
picked on absolutely every All-Ameri- 
can team in the land. 

Following the Cotton Bow! clash on 
New Year's Day, Jimmy turned in his 
football togs for a basketball uniform. 
Two days later he was scoring baskets 
for the TCU five. He played in the last 
12 games and averaged about seven 
points a game. 

Basketball isn’t just a sideline for the 
great Horned Frog pigskin carrier. At 
Rusk (Texas) High School, he rated 
higher on the court than on the gridiron. 
In football he was a topnotch fullback, 
good enough to make several all-regional 
teams. But in basketball, he was a super 
guard who averaged over 20 points a 





game for three years. He made all-state 
in the sport and played in the famed 
Texas high school all-star. 

Insofar as his schoolwork and private 
life are concerned, Jimmy also rates 
All-American. After majoring in geology 
for two and a half years, he decided to 
become a doctor and switched to a pre- 
med course. Despite all his football and 
basketball playing, he knocked off a 
high B average. 

A fine, quiet, friendly sort of chap, 
he’s a great favorite with his fellow stu- 
dents. Last year they elected him “Mr. 
TCU,” the highest honor that can be 
awarded to a student. 

For hobbies, Jimmy likes to read and 
attend an occasional movie. His screen 
favorites are Jimmy Stewart and Kim 
Novak. On the musical side, he goes for 
Ralph Flanagan’s band and Nat “King” 
Cole’s singing. Biology is his favorite 
school subject. 

He’s a regular member of the Uni- 
versity Christian Church and often en- 
gages in student religious work. 

In short, he’s a real gentleman, schol- 
ar, athlete, and inspiration 


Diamond Dust 


Before hanging up my Louisville 
Slugger for the year, I'd like to bat out 
one more “I told you so.” If you'll check 
my April 12 column, you'll find that ’'m 
one of the few living baseball. experts 
who batted 1.000 for the year—I pre- 
dicted the winners of both the Ameri- 
can and National League races! 

And while I’m at it, here are my 
nominations for the ten outstanding 
feats of the 1956 season: 

1. Mickey Mantle copping the triple 


crown (batting, homers, runs-batted-in) 
of the big leagues—becoming only the 
fourth player in history to turn the trick 
anc the eighth player to slug over 50 
homers. 

2. Sal Maglie making a sensational 
comeback. Dropped by the Giants and 
Indians—apparently through at the age 
of 39—he came back to pitch 13 key 
victories for the Dodgers, including a 
no-hit no-run game. 

3. Dale Long slugging eight homers 
in eight days for an all-time record. 

4. Hank Aaron winning the National 
League batting crown at the age of 22, 
being the only big leaguer to get 200 
hits. 

5. Warren Spahn and Bob, Lemon 
pitching 20 victories for the seventh 
time in their careers. 

6. The Cincinnati Redlegs tying the 
home run secord of 221 set by the 
Giants in 1947. 

7. Herb Score averaging more than 
a strikeout per inning for the second 
year in a row (268 whiffs in 249 in- 
nings). 

8. Frank Robinson tying the home 
run record (38) for a first year player. 

9. Suitcase Simpson, a failure for five 
years, batting in 106 runs for a last 
place club (Kansas City). 

10. Carl Erskine and Mel Parnell 
pitching no-run no-hit games. 

Biggest boner of the year: Frank 
Lane, Cardinals’ general manager, trad- 
ing away Bill Virdon (who batted .319 
for the Pirates), Red Schoendienst (who 
batted .302 for the Giants), and Harvey 
Haddix (who pitched 13 wins for the 
Phillies). 

—HEeErRMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





_ How to avoid “musk-ox hair” 
—_ pi eee 


>» “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet” features a school theme and 
promises good fun on October 24th,” 
ABC-TV, 9:00 p.m. David Nelson is 
taking an art course in school and is 
given a special project which turns 
out to be a little more unusual than 
the family bargained for in “Christ- 
mas in October.” 

> As the election campaign approaches 
a climax, TV networks are scheduling 
programs to help viewers interpret these 
important events. Wide, Wide World 
devotes its program October 28th, 4:00- 
5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) to an analysis 
of the nation’s temper just before the 
election. Producer Barry Wood calls 
this show “So Goes the Nation.” Over 


at CBS, Will Rogers, Jr., has obtained 
the services of Samuel; Lubell each 
Thursday morning until election on the 
Good Morning Show, 7:00 a.m. Lubell, 
a highly respected political analyst, 
will assess trends throughout the nation 
in an attempt to anticipate the results 
of the election. 

> Don’t miss Robert Herridge’s last play 
as producer of Studio One, CBS-TV, 
Monday, October 29, 10:00-11:00 p.m. 
American Primitive is another in the 
growing body of superior Westerns like 
High Noon and Bad Day at Black 
Rock. There is still the excitement and 
tension of the usual Western, but in 
addition there is a mature probing of 
complex issues and characters that gives 
you something to think about after the 
ix-shooters have stopped echoing. Her- 
ridge leaves Studio One to prepare a 
new series, The Seven Lively Arts, a 
program designed to combine enter- 
tainment and education through the 
arts; scheduled for next year’s tele- 
viewing. 

>» The Life of Riley on Friday, Nov- 
2, 8:00-8:30 p.m. NBC-TV 


em be 4 


should interest hod-rod enthusiasts. 


Riley rashly promises the Hot Rod - 


Association to obtain use of an aban- 


The gentleman above is as sea chovaie gs Cain 
as his shaggy friend. But he manages 
to keep his hair neat—and does it 
without messy oils. 

After drying exposure to ‘sun, wind 
or morning shower, he"uses new 


Vitalis with V-7, the greaseless 

rooming discovéry. Vitalis keeps 
Fair in place all day without a plas- 
tered-down look. Try it. You'll like it. 


VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 




















You May Win A $375.00 
Scholarship in Professional Art 
Winner gets a complete art course i 
—free training for a career in ad- 
vertising art—plus a drawing 
outfit and valuable art textbooks! 
You are coached by professional 
artists on the staff of world’s 
largest home study art school. 
Many of its graduates are top 
artists today. Enter this contest! 








il¢ 


doned air strip as a “drag strip” for 
their autos. 

>» The Wizard of Oz, M-G-M’s feature eas 
with Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray 
Bolger, Bert Lahr, and Billie Burke, 
gets its first TV exposure on. Ford Star 
Jubilee, Saturday, November 3rd, 9:00- 
11:00 p.m., CBS-TV. First released in oa 
1939, the film made a star of Judy 

Garland. It is an adaptation of L. Frank ates 

Baum’s “Oz” series. The memorable 
Over the Rainbow was one of the songs 
Harold Arlen wrote for the film. 








DRAW THIS 

GIRL'"S HEAD 

5 inches high. Use pencil. 
Drawings for December 
1956 contest must be 
received by December 
31. None returned. 
Winner notified. 
Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. 
Mail your drawing today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 11586 
500 South 4th St. ¢ Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

Please enter my attached drawing in your “Draw 

Me” contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 











Dee " 
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After High School, 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.—Fd. 


Q. I'd like to go on school and 
become a kindergarten or grade school 
teacher. How can I get a scholarship? 
I have an “A—” average in high school 
—L; B., Dayton, Ohio 


A. Your best bet is local 
scholarship or one from a nearby school 
Consult your schoo] adviser about 
these. Then ask brarian fo 
books and pamphlets on scholarships 
Norman Feingold’s Scholarships, Fel 
lowships, and Loans (3 vols 
cially good. Apply for several s« 
ships, but only those which you believe 
you can qualify for and uss 


to get a 


your 


1S espe- 


hol 


nOia.- 


Q. I'd like to be a beautician but | 


isn't much 
of home 


my friends say that ther 
future in beauty work becaus 
permanents and other do 
beauty preparations. Is thi 
R. L. S., St. Paul, Minn 


A. There are opportunities for able, 
_ well-trained girls, especially in the 


smaller communities. Many girls op- 


erate their own shops right in their | 


. homes. A knowledge of business pro. 
cedure is helpful. Able bo 1 em- 
ployment in the larger cities 

New York and Chicago. A small num- 
ber of beauticians make-up 


vs fin 


anh 
sucn as 


Tl } 
( Caliea 


artists) are employed in TV and movie | 


work. 


indé d 


appren- 


Q. [m= mechanically- 
might like to sign up for some 
ticeship training course. How would I 
go about itP—H. C., Oakland, Calif 


A. Industries and the building trades 
have earn-while-you-learn programs 
in 30 or more fields of specialization, 
from sheetmetal work to bricklaying. 
Inquire at your local state employment 
service office, at the offices of local in- 
dustries, or at the labor unions repre 
senting the building trades. Oppor- 
tunities are good for able high school 
graduates. There are a number of 
private schools which give training 
along similar lines, such as in TV- 
radio repair. Ask your high scliool 
counselor about such schools 





-it-yourself | 


Q. I am a “C plus” student, but 1 
have always received a grade of “A” in 
art and I am interested in becoming a 
commercial artist. I have heard that you 
need to have a grade of “B” or better 
to get into colleges and art schools 
What should I doP—E. K., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

A. With students begging to get into 
schools of advanced study, high school 
records are very important. Advanced 
schools of study often give interviews 
and entrance examinations. This may 
be your opportunity. If an aptitude ex- 


amination indicates that you have real 
ability in art, a professional art school 
would be interested in you. A recom- 
mendation from your- high school art 
department also would help you. And 
if you. have had a part-time job in the 
field of art, that would be to your 
credit, too. 

(Through Scholastic Art Awards, 135 
scholarships to leading art. schools are 
available each year. Ask your art 
teacher to write for information from 
Scholastic Art Awards, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.) 





School & College Directory 


The schools and colleges listed below offer excellent courses in their career fields. 
If you intend to continue your education and training after graduation from high 
school—and the editors of Scholastic Magazines hope you do—you should begin 
to look now for the schoo! or college which offers what you want. Write for free 


information to the schools listed below. | 











with the ABC's 
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Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthasd is written with 
the simple ABC’s, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 
to learn! Be ready for a job in % the time. You'll 
be in demand, because employers everywhere 
prefer SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
schools. Consult your phone book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








and 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park « Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepores young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
° 4-y ul ogram - 
bines "Shovel are aaa profes: 
sional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a laboratory technician. Thor- 
h 9-mo. Clinical course. X-Ray 

& Electrocardiography in 3-months. 

M. D. Faculty. Big demand, good 

pay. 

| G.L. approved. Free catalog. © - 
Northwest Institute 

of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 
DENTAL ASSISTING 

7\ Rewarding Careers for t 
Young Men and Women 

FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT QOUs63 

State licensed, FREE PLACEMENT, Get book 10 

MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 














|PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising i 
Graphic Arts & Illustration, 
and Interior . 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 
M.S. in Art Education 
and Master of Industrial 








i!|| Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5,°N. Y. 








Students. Be sure to mention the 
name of this magazine when 
you write for catalogues from 
the above schools or colleges. 
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Good Price 


The old college jalopy puffed up and 
came to a rattling halt at the turnpike 
tollhouse. “Twenty-five cents,” said the 
tollkeeper. . 

“Sold!” cried the student, jumping 


out, 


The Last Laugh 


Two judges were arrested for speed- 
ing. When they arrived in court, no 
other judge was present, so they de- 
cided to try each other. The first judge 
went up to the bench and said, “You 
are charged with exceeding the speed 
limit. How do you plead?” 

“Guilty,” was the answer. 

“You are hereby fined five dollars.” 

“Hmm,” said the other judge, “these 
cases are becoming far too common. 
This is the second case of this sort 
we've had this morning. I hereby fine 
you ten dollars or ten days in jail.” 


~ 


His Honor 


Young man: “In asking for your 


daughter's hand, I want you to know 
that I have an honored name.” 
Her father: “At what bank and for 


how much?” 
Miss-A-Sip 


Notification 


There was a dead mule in front of 
the minister's house for two days. He 
called up the local board of health to 
complain. “This is Reverend Jones. 
There's a dead mule in front of my 


The man in the board of health office 
thought he would be gmart. “I thought 
you ministers took care of the dead.” 

“We do,” said Reverend Jones, “but 
first we get in touch with their rela- 
tives.” 


Huh! 


A famous rodeo performer from 
Wyoming visiting a Texas ranch was 
invited to test one of the local broncos. 
He hadn’t been on the horse a full seo- 
ond before he found himself flying 
through the air. “Man,” he panted, 
“these Texas horses sure can buck.” 

“He didn’t buck,” commented a local 
cowhand. “That cayuse was merely 
hiccupping.” 











Have more fun with friends over an excit- 
ing game of pool on your own Burrowes 
Pool Table. All Burrowes Tables have the 
exclusive “ROLL-A-WAY” ball return and 
fold flat for easy storing. Come completely 
equipped with cues, balls, triangle, rule 
book. Join the fun — write in for your free 
instruction book today. 

~ FREE BOOKLET — How To Play Pool 
For this exciting Burrowes booklet, de- 
scriptive folder and dealer’s name, send 
name and address with 3¢ stamp for 
mailing to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. C10, Portland, Maine. 
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Speed Writing 
Hi: “Why do you pant when you 
read your girl's letters?” 


Fi: “Because she writes so fast.” 
Belvoir Castle 


‘Fore and Aft 


Officer: “Are you happy now that 
you're in the Navy?” 

Boot: “Yes, sir.” 

Officer: “What were you before you 
got into the Navy?” 

Boot: “Much happier.” 


Education 


An old-timer sat on the river bank, 
obviously awaiting a nibble though the 
fishing season had not officially opened. 
The game warden stood behind him 
quietly for several minutes. “You a 
game warden?” the old-timer inquired. 

“Yep.” 

Unruffled, the old man began to 
move the fishing pole from side to side. 
Finally, he lifted the line out of the 
water. 

“Just teaching him how to swim,” he 
explained, pointing to a minnow wrig- 
gling on the end of the line. 


Cheerful Earful 
Jo: “Hey, -you, are there any sharks 
around here where I’m swimming?” 
Bo: “No, they're afraid of the croco- 
diles.” 


Colgate Banter 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don’t miss. “ii Good. 
wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western (W). 
“i iWar and Peace (D); Moby Dick 
(D); The King and I (M); The Great Loco- 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Richard 
III (D); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y). 
The Silent World (Y); Seven Won- 
ders of the World (Y); High Society (M); 
The Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One 
(D). 

The Ambassador's Daughter (C); Edge 
of Hell (D). 
The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 
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Snakes, . Rhinoceros, Zabu 
Koalabear and other fierce jungie D 
beasts. Approvals. Send 10c for hand 
tng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 

St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canade 





I’ve been nicknamed the ‘ nomads , 
Teddy Bear”. What's my real name? J 
(Clue: it begins with K) Sendenswerlor § 
big valuable collection of scarce BIRD 
= IMAL STAMPS [rom fer-of Aus- J 
tralia: kookaburra, emu, lyrebird platy- # 
pus, many others. Plus exciting mystery 
stamp! Approvals. Send I0c jor mail- ¥ 





GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! | 





Canada- Newfoundland Collection 


ing costs. Limited Offer—ACT NOW! § 40 
MYSTIC STAMPS.CAMDEN 19 NEW YORK " POSTAG 
FREEo™ including Early Issues, Commemoratives, 
Pictorials, and High Values. Plus Set of 

Fascinating Triangle Stamos. Pius set of Ur mused British 
Colonies. Pius Large Stamp Bac Free 


with approvals. Send 10¢ i to ¢ 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP., 


STAMP COLLEC TION * FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
—_— a from Burope, Africa, S« 

Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


Ew “used stamps and unused nome ou will be thri 
= ven to approval service appl nts sending 3¢ post: 
TATHAM TAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Dept. “$8, “Toronto Canada 








\“IOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


_ Commemorative, Greenland, Idol 


First —“" 
Dancer, FREE with approvals 
CAPITAL “STAMP. co. FERRYSBURG 7, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S SMALLEST ‘STAMP ALBUM 
With Approvals 
For Serious Approval Applicants 


5¢ to cover mailing costs 
Pot-O'-Gold Litchfield, Conn. 





Box 643 





THESS FAMOUS STARS 


WOODY HERMAN 
BENNY CARTER 

\ PUP PHILLIPS 

> US BROWN 
Al GALLODORO 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 


Make your instrument o 


Selmer 


You'll Play Better— You'll 
Get More Out of Your Playing 


oe no secret why Selmer is the choice f 
@0 many top stars (more than 80% o 
po nope ve found Selmer means 


easier, better playing! Let the built-in 
tonal qualit and superb construction of 
Gear wesdvinds and brasses bring out 


Be bets tere ts yoe. too. 
SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA 


me ee eee ee “ 


book! i features 
FREES Si5 Sots fech | 
Address Dep!. G-101 


























On November 9 the U. S. will issue this 
green 3¢ wildlife conservation stamp. It 
pictures king salmon of the Pacific Ocean 


| swimming upstream to spawning waters 
| in Canada, where they hatch their eggs. 


For first-day covers, send your order 
now to: Postmaster, Seattle, Washington. 


U. S. Presidents on Parade selection. 
This is a first-day cover from Monaco. 
Pasted to the envelope are stamps 
honoring four U. §. Presidents—George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Inside the envelope are 53 dif- 
ferent used stamps showing U. S. 
Presidents. Price: 50¢. Order from 
H. E. Harris & Co., 2543 Transit, 
Boston, Mass. 

U. N. Stamp Clubs, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines. Every member 
for 1956-57 receives free stamps, 12 
U. N. album pages, a subscription to 
The Globe-Trotter (stamp news bulle- 
tin), and other free materials. For an 
application write to: U. N. Stamp 
Clubs, 88 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Bermuda Picture Letter, with stamps. 
This illustrated letter, describing a 
girl’s visit to Bermuda, will be mailed 
to you from the British colony. In ad- 
dition to the stamps on the envelope, 
you'll receive two used Bermuda stamps 
with the letter. Price: 50¢. Send your 
order to Louise J. Wright, 799 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Free kit for National Stamp Collect- 
ing Week, November 12-18. The kit 
lists suggestions for club programs in 
tribute to stamp collecting that can be 
held in your community. Each kit also 
includes colorful posters for stamp- 
dom’s “big week.” For a kit, write to: 
Peter Keller, Executive Officer, Ameri- 
can Stamp Dealers’ Association, 116 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 

Stamp Collecting—How to Go About 
It. Here’s a 62-page booklet with good 
tips on collecting. Price: 40¢. Send 
your order to Soccer Associates, P. O. 
Box 116, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


“ii i"Tops, don't miss. i“iGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


MiMi" WEE GEORDIE. (George K. 
Arthur. Produced by Sidney Gilliat 
& Frank Launder. Directed by Frank 
Launder.) 


Ever been to Scotland? Well, you'll 
probably want to take the next boat the 
minute you see Wee Geordie. Its Tech- 
nicolor glimpses of heather on the hill 
and emerald blue lakes in the glen 
simply take your breath away. But 
there’s a lot more than just scenery te 
Wee Geordie. It’s about a Scottish lad 
who answers one of those ads that 
reads, “I can build muscles for you.” 
Geordie sends off his pennies, and be- 
fore you know it he has grown into 
a youthful giant. The fame of his 
strength spreads far and wide, and 
he is soon representing the British 
at the 1956 Olympics. There are 
some minor romantic complications, of 
course. Handsome Bill Travérs plays 
the Highland L'il Abner in this refresh- 
ingly different comedy. 


“i"THE OPPOSITE SEX.. (M-G-M. 
Produced by Joe Pasternak. Directed 
by David Miller.) 


This is another of those old comedies 
that have been dusted off, sprinkled 
with songs, and sent out as sparkling, 
fresh entertainment. The main difficulty 
is that the story and the musical num- 
bers never seem to get together. June 
Allyson plays a loving wife who is 
led to believe her husband is having 
an affair with another woman. She 
goes to Reno—and meets there most 
of her New York friends. Despite an 
all-star cast that includes Joan Collins, 
and Dolores Gray, this one doesn’t jell. 








Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for “at og ao if the — 
tisement mentions ‘a vals,” 
will send you in add a to any hase 4 oe cge 
stamps w pay for in advance, @ selection of 
stomps known as “approvals.” Each of ts 
roval” stamps has a price clearly eS. 
eep any ae the “approval” stamps you must 
for them and return i 


He 
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the ones you do not ‘wish 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be 
to write your name address on your letter 
on the upper left-hand cerner of the envelope. 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval 
stamps return them p 
write your name and address 
corner of the efivelope in 
stamps. if you are a beginner in 
you should ask your pa 

ing for stamps. If any rea 

dealer who advertises on th 


=i§ 


weeks for an answer. If AD 
appeal to the Ex ive Editor of 
zines, 33 W. 42nd 





They Go Together 


By Walter J. Peterson, Needham, Mass. 


* Starred words refer to complements 











Students are invited to 
submit original 
puzzles a publication 
in Schobl 

Each pore should be 
built around ono subject, 
which mey be drawn 
from History, Art, es 
ence, oF any other field 

of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 















































with answer filled in, 
and statement by s' 
that the puzzle is 























nal and his own 

Keep a@ copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. 
nome, address, school, a 
grode. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers in next. issue. 




































































___. and Fythias. 
___.. and eggs. 
. Prayer ending. 
. You and 
To act dull pa spiritless. 
. Slang for no. 
_ and kisses. 
7. Recent. 
. Doctor of Divinity (ebbr.). 
” is her nickname. 
. Compass direction. 
_, fi, fo, fum. 
Mile (abbr.). 
Supreme pontiff. 


“Pam 


Hop, skip, and a — Ww, 
_ and tuck. 
Health resort. 
Formal, instructive addresses. 
North America (abbr.). 
and snowed. 

Nickname of mighty U.S. warship. 
Anger. 
Protective coverings for peas. 
Cone-bearing evergreen tree. 
Notable achievement, deed. : 
Yes and 
Lad and 

___. and late. 
Montana’s largest city. 


foown) 


* 1. Fine and . 
In the middle of. 
. UsS.’s southern neighbor (abbr.). 
. Atop. 
. Exist. 
. Pro and 
and shut. 
. Post at the end of a stair. 
____. and Dad. 
. Adam and __. 
. Note in the musical scale. 
. Overhead railway. 
. Salt and 
. Entertained. 
. Baffle, outwit. 
. Mischievous children. 
. Promissory note (abbr.). 
. Maand ___ 
; and fork. 
. Hat. 
. Common suffix. 
. Unfasten; untie. 
. Thing (Latin). 
and buggy. 
. Space; region. 
. Moisture in the air, 
. Organ of hearing. 
. Obese. 
. Chemical symbol for_ thallium. 
. Chemical symbol for lutecium. 





NOW FLAVOR -PROTECTED 


TRICK-OR-~TREATERS 
LOVE HEALTHFUL,SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 


SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket ‘ 
packages jus! right for between meal snacks! 


WITH CELLOPHANE 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's Most 
Seoul ful and complete tine of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


ana carn sensational commission. 

Ne financial investment required. 

Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. 


s 
1509 Maple St Scra-to> 5 Pa. 





from norte renowned ey > 
om  uehed~t is offer may never up! 
pa at this low price. Order several sets NOW 
for aS ARANTEED PROMPT delivery! 
PERFUME IMPORTERS CO. 
Dept. 183, Farmingdale, N. Y. 





PHOTOS 


ody s aoing 


Size 2% x 3% 

on portrait quality 
wallet paper 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

In a hurry? 

Send 25¢ extra 

for SUPER-SPEED 
Service 


. 

WALLET PHOTOS, Bex 8-2-25. niLear@e ni * 
Please send me- 

24 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 

60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
CD 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pase, $3.00 enclosed 
© 1 enctose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
enclose portrait photo of snapshot which you 
will return unharmed. if i'm not delighted with 
Swap photos you will refund my money 


ADDRESS .... 
city 





He Munch Fun 


to enjoy a 


“CANDY BREAK” 


during work, study or play 
BUILDS NEEDED ENERGY... DELICIOUS NUTRITION 


— CANDY COMPANY - CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
ig Otto Schnering, Founder 

(LL) makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bam 
Sof-T-Pops. Fruit Drops end Mints 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Red Language Drive 


Not only are the Russians turning out 
more scientists and engineers than we 
are, they are also mass-producing for- 
eign language teachers, interpreters, 
and translators in five-year language 
institutes, 

New York Times correspondent 
William J. Jorden ed from 
Moscow this month that he was flabber- 
gasted at the performance of a second- 
year student. The youngster narrated a 
20-minute description of a film about 
the Moscow zoo—in perfect English. 

Students who enter the Soviet insti- 
tutes have already finished 10 years of 
elementary and secondary schooling. 
The first three years of the institute 
make up the “junior” course. Students 
take 20 hours of class work each week 
for language study, and 16 hours for 
other subjects. In the last two years 
(“senior” course) all courses are taught 
in the student’s foreign language. For 
six hours a day, six days a week, the 
student hears, reads, and speaks only 
the foreign language he is studying. 
The institutes use such modern lan- 
guage devices as tape recorders, films, 
and phonographs. 

Says Theodore Andersson, director 
of the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association: “The 
report from Russia should have a stimu- 
lating effect on American education. 
Until recently, we began foreign lan- 
guage study too late, but there has 
been a 300 per cent increase in the last 
three years in foreign language study in 
the elementary schools. Finally, we arc 
coming to realize that language is com- 
munication, not just reading ability. We 
are training the ear to understand and 
the tongue to speak, before concen- 
trating on reading.” 


Spiritual Values 


The controversial guide to help 
teachers instill moral and spiritual ideals 
in students was adopted unanimously 
this month by the New York City Board 
of Education. 

The revised guide is a toned-down 
version of the one approved by the 
city’s Board of Superintendents 16 
months ago. (Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 


Poinier in The Detroit News 


Golden Opportunity 


2, and Sept. 20, 1956.) Qualifying sec- 
tions or phrases are inserted after vari- 
ous mentions of the word “God” in the 
new version. 

One section of the guide relating to 
social studies, for example, reads as 
follows: “The underlying philosophy of 
American Democracy is based upon the 
premise that the individual possesses 
God-given rights which the state can 
neither give nor take away .. . Even 
those who may question the validity of 
the concept that God is the source of 
the unalienable rights of the individual 
admit that this ideal was basic in the 
thinking of our forebears.” 


$ and Morals 


How does the American system of 
capitalism influence social, moral, and 
economic values? To find out, Princeton 
Univ. has set up a center, known as the 
Princeton Panel. Heading the new proj- 
ect: Ivan R. Bierly, formerly of Cornell. 

In addition to holding conferences for 
educators on *eaching methods, the 
Panel will offer refresher courses for 
business executives, give special courses 
to company employes, and study eco- 
nomic probli ms. Says Princeton's Claude 
Robinson: The panel “will attract lead- 
ing scholars, both in the capacity of 
teachers and researchers.” 


A Teacher's Lot 


If New York State’s survey of the 
status of teachers is any indication, a 
teacher's lot is not always an ‘appy one. 
Reports from 199 communities led New 
York’s Citizens Committee for the Pub- 
lic Schools to conclude: 

1. In 29 per cent of communities, 
teachers are expected to follow a code 
of ethics stricter than that of “good 
parents or community leaders.” 

2. Seventeen per cent of the parents 
responding to questionnaires said 
they would be opposed to having their 
sons go into teaching. (In 40 per cent 
of communities more than half the total 
number of male teachers must hold 
non-school jobs to supplement their in- 
comes.) Only 2 per cent of the parents 
were opposed to their daughters en- 
tering teaching. 

3. In 28 per cent of communities, 
married teachers are not able to find 
living quarters which they can afford. 

4. In 43 per cent of communities, 
teachers are frequently assigned to 
tasks outside the classroom after regular 
session. Such activities are taken for 
granted by 74 per cent of such com- 
munities. 

On teacher behavior in public, the 
Committee reported the consensus 
“something like this”: “A teacher may 
leave her home at 8 p.m., smoke on the 
street, go out dining and dancing, come 
home late, and repeat this every night 
with a date, and all is well. This teacher 
can attend church where she will, and 
generally feel free to come and go if— 
her companions are savory, if she 
dresses discreetly as she walks down 
the street (no shorts and halter)—but 
woe to the teacher who drinks too 
much in public.” 


Report Card 


(The second in a series of sum- 
maries of education gains chalked up in 
the past year, as reported by State 
Education Departments.) 

HAWAII: During the past school 
year, new schools were built at a rapid 
pace to keep up with student enroll- 
ment. More than $5,583,000 of County 
and Territorial funds, and $2,007,000 of 
Federal funds were spent for new class- 





Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are ‘“‘Yes,”” then perhaps you'll 
find our materials useful. 
PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
© Are you education- 
travel minded? 


@ Do you need aviation 
education materials? 


e Are your students 


model airplane fans? | 


e If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 
Pan American World Airways 
P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, | 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abrood : 
Aviation Education materials folder 


PAA-Load (mode! aircraft) rules book 


NamME 


ADDRESS. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


| expenses. 


| during the year was the 


| gested 


Territorial Leg- 
pay 


Last year the 
passed an 


rooms. 
islature increased 
schedule for teachers, but because of a 
“defective” title the bill was declared 
illegal. The Governor may call a special 
session of the legislature to remedy 
this. A study is being made to organize 
a program for the gi 

NEW JERSEY: The State Legisla- 
ture this year enacted the first legisla- 
tion providing local districts with state 
aid for school buildings. Under this pro- 
vision, the first distribution of more than 
$10,000,000 will begin this year. This 
aid supplements about $65,000,000 dis 
tributed to local for current 
Teachers college rolls are 
climbing at a record rate. 


OHIO: Outstanding 


+ 


districts 


achievement 
establishment 
of a State Board of Education. The As- 


| sembly enacted a new school founda- 


tion law which increases state subsidies 


to local school districts and bases the 


distribution on the teacher-classroom 


| unit instead of the former per-pupil 


basis. This has given impetus to the 
consolidation of school districts. 


Essays Assayed 


The overwhelming majority of prin- 
cipals polled by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-Schoo! Principals are 


| opposed to most national essay contests, 


the NASSP reports. 


Says Executive Secretary Paul 


| Elicker: “The great majority of princi- 
| pals dislike essay contests because they 
| think they are very poor and question- 
|able teaching devices. They lead to 
| dishonesty and plagiarism.” 


The NASSP sent out 600 question- 


| naires to officers of state principals’ as- 
sociations, and individual junior and se- 


nior high school principals. 


Results: Few contests or activities 


| on the NASSP approved list were called 


two principals 
“Many” sug- 
contests be 
favored 


“unsatisfactory.” Only 
favored essay contests. 
that all 
eliminated. The majority 
NASSP approved contests. 

Scholastic Magazines’ Writing and 
Art Awards have been on the NASSP 
approved list for 14 years, longer than 
any other writing or art contest. 


Johnny and TV 


“Poor television habits, low IQ’s, low 
parental control, and poor school 
achievement tend to be found in the 
same child.” So reports Walter J. Clark 
of Cincinnati's Xavier Univ. after a sur- 
vey of 1,000 sixth and seventh graders 


suc h 


| in 16 public and parochial schools. 


He found that the 12- and 13-year- 
old televiewers taking part in the survey 
average 30 hours a week in front of 
the video screen, as opposed to 25 


hours spent in school. Their TV favor- 
ites: Milton Berle (86 out of 100 watch 
him regularly), westerns, Captain 
Video, Arthur Godfrey, Stop the Music, 
Twenty Questions, and a host of crime 
programs. 

Clark’s study also showed that TV is 
changing bedtime habits of many. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the youngsters 
watch late movie shows (past mid- 
night) at least once a week. Clark’s 
findings are reported in detail in the 
Office of Education’s newly-revised 
publication, Television in Our Schools. 
The booklet shows how TV is being 
used for instructional purposes. (Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20 cents.) 


At the Audio Fair 


At this year’s “Audio Fair” (held in 
N.Y.) there was Dixieland jazz in the 
air as well as organ music and a piano 
concerto. But we missed the spice of 
Emory Cook’s life-size reproduction of 
the Queen Mary's whistle and Carib- 
bean steel bands. 

Highlights: More and more tape re- 
corder manufacturers are turning to 
two-channel “stereophonic” recordings, 
and even at modest price levels. But 
some are still claiming stereophonic re- 
sults from several loudspeakers con- 
nected to a single-channel source. 

The Janszen electrostatic tweeter 
(Neshaminy Electronic Corp.) ap- 
peared in conjunction with the AR-1W 
woofer (Acoustic Research, Inc.), and 
the Dynakit 50-watt power amplifier 
(Dyna Co.) in several exhibitors’ dis- 
play rooms. This moderately-priced 
amplifier kit for home assembly provides 
ample power for these relatively in- 
efficient but notably distortion-free 
speakers. 

Acoustic Research showed also a new 
woofer-tweeter assembly which costs 
only half as much as the AR-1 ($96 
as against $185) and provides only a 
little less range in the lower bass with 
three times the efficiency of the AR-1l. 
Ten watts (not 50) will drive it. 

Superbly clear and _ well-balanced 
was the full-range (40-25,000 cycles) 
electrostatic loudspeaker system at the 
Pickering display (Pickering & Co., Inc.) 
This is a new speaker system to watch. 

—WILLiaM J. TEMPLE 


Don’‘t Miss... 


The Story Behind The Painting, a 
striking new editorial feature in “Look.” 
The magazine prints a full-color, full- 
page painting and then tells the story 
behind it. In the Oct. 16 issue, 
Holbein’s portrait of Anne of Cleves. 

Special supplement on politics, ed- 
ited by Fred M. Hechinger for Conn.’s 

(Continued on page 4-T) 





HOW 10 INTEGRATE 


~ MONEY MANAGEMENT 


INTO YOUR 
TEACHING... 


Any student activity in which money is involved 
offers an opportunity for training in money manage- 
ment. By helping your students work out a spending 
plan for clothes, club dues, party refreshments, and 
other expenses, you are preparing them for the wise 


handling of the money they are or will soon be earning. 

The integration is easier when you have materials 
that deal with the problems of planning and spending 
income in specific, everyday terms. A wealth of such 
material is described in the new folder published by the 
Consumer Education Department of Household 
Finance Corporation. 

Twelve booklets are listed, each dealing with sub- 
jects like “Your Clothing Dollar,” ‘Your Equipment 
Dollar,’ “Your Food Dollar” and ‘Money Manage- 
ment for Young Moderns.” Also included is informa- 
tion about five filmstrip lectures which provide 
dramatic classroom demonstrations of sound money 
management in action. 

The coupon on this. page will bring you, by return 
mail, a copy of the program folder and a compli- 
mentary copy of one of the booklets. 


These booklets and filmstrips 
are made availalve to teachers 
as part of this company’s broad program 
to provide expert financial guidance 
for American families 


CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department ST—10-25-56 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me____free copies of your new Money 


Management Program folder which describes book- 
lets and filmstrips available to teachers. and a copy of 


the 1956 revision of “Your Shopping Dollar.” 
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No. 4in Collier’s great series 
“The American Tradition” 


Ihe 
Oklahoma. 
and rush 


Recreated by James D. Horan 


| 

SY = 
| 

| 


April 22, 1889—on the 
Oklahoma border over 
50,000 Americans lined up, 
awaited a signal and then 
raced wildly across 
Oklahoma for the privilege 
of taking free land. In the 
current Collier’s, this 
incredible episode is 
brilliantly reported in 
historian James D. Horan’s 
article “The Day They Ran 
for the Land.” It is part 

of Collier’s “American 
Tradition” series, in which 
our nation’s greatest 
writers recreate America’s 
most significant events. 
Important reading for 
you and your students! 


In COLLIER'S 
Now on sale 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, New York. Publishers of 
Woman's Home Companion, Collier's 


|To the Editor: 


Permit me to enlarge 
item on the convention 


NEWS 





Continued from page 2-T 
t 


“Bridgeport Herald,” to be published 
Oct. 28. Articles will explain how poli- 
tics has changed in 50 years, how to 
distinguish election issues from propa- 
how to teach politics in the 
schools. Limited supply available to 
teachers at 10 cents copy (coin). 
Write Muriel Squires, “Bridgeport Her- 
ald,” Bridgeport, Conn. 

Everyman’s United Nations, pub- 
lished this week to celebrate U.N. Day, 
Oct. 24. Popularly-written reference 
book listing purposes, principles, de- 
partments, major problems settled by 
U.N. in its 10-year existence. (Pub- 
lished by U.N. Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, N.Y. 446 pages, 
$1.50. ) 

What’s the Score on Johnny’s Read- 
ing? in “Better Schools” (Oct.). How 
the Rudolph Flesch book, “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read,” affected schools in a score 
of communities across the country. Sin- 
gle copies free from “Better Schools,” 


ganda, 


| 9 East 40th Street, N.Y.( 


nee 


* Letters 





upon your news 
of the American 
Federation of Teachers (Scholastic 
Teacher, September 27). 

One of the most far-reaching decisions 
referred to the matter of segregated locals 
within the AF of T. After long hours of 
debate, the convention decided to lift the 
|charters of eight locals in the South if 
they do not integrate by Dec., 1957. 

Having such dual locals based on race 
not only violates the constitution of the 
AF of T, but also flies in the face of the 
organization’s motto contributed by _ the 
late AF of T member, John Dewey— 
| “Education for Democracy, Democracy 
for Education.” The AF of T supports 
the historic stand of the Supreme Court 
for the desegregation of the public 
schools. 

We might, as teachers, be interested in 
the contrasting stand of National 
Education Association, which, at its Port- 
land convention, refused to support de- 
segregation not only of its constituent 
state associations, but of the public schools 
as well. Finally, the NEA also refused 
to condemn its practice of arranging tours 
for teachers in Middle Eastern countries 
as long as they are not of the Jewish faith. 

In these days when teachers are to 
emphasize the teaching of moral and 
| ethical values to children, they had better 
|look also to their own associations, .. . 

IsRAEL KUGLER 
American Federation 
Teachers, 
Long Island 


the 


of 


City, N.Y. 


Tools For Teachers 


THE TWO KOREAS 
Nov. 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Korea Today, 1956, 
free; Korea Today, Yesterday, and To- 
undated, free, Korean Em- 
bassy, 2322 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. Pocket 
Guide to Korea, 1953, 25c, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Korea (Focus), 1950, 10c, 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
at 156th Street, New York 82, 


morrow, 


way 


N.Y. 


BOOKS: Korean Boy, by Chong- 
Yong Pak, $2.50 (Lothrop, 1955). 


ARTICLES: “Korea: Partner in 
Freedom?” by C. Liem, Current His- 
tory, July, 1956. “Reds Using Truce to 
Prepare for War?” U.S. News & World 
Report, June 15, 1956. “Revolt at the 
Polis,” Time, May 28, 1956. “We Can't 
Ignore Korea,” by W. L. Worden, 
Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 15, 1955. 
“Were They Really Brainwashed?” by 
J. Segal, Look, June 26, 1956. “Com- 
munist Double-Cross in Korea,” by 
O. K. Armstrong, Reader’s Digest, Jan. 
1956. “No Truce at Home,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 15, 1955. “Seoul,” by C. Fogg, 
Holiday, Dec. 1955. 


FILMS: Long Journey, 28% minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Films & Visual Information Division, 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. Story 
of postwar life, tells the story of a 
farmer of North Korea who makes his 
way South to freedom in the winter of 
1951. 


FILMSTRIPS: Korea, the Land and 
Its People, 32 frames, color, sale, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 
People, occupations, customs, activ- 
ities and interests, architecture; includes 
maps. Korea Today, 57 frames, color, 
Ohio State University, Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, College Road Annex, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. Korea’s culture, ter- 
rain, farming, home construction, peo- 
ple. and its river and city life. Korea: 
2333 B.C. to 1951 A.D., 77 frames, 
Life Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
History of Korea, its geographic po- 
sition, people and industries, events 
from 1945 up to the beginning of the 
war in 1950. 





Scholastic Teacher Edition, published weekly, September 
through May inclusive, except during school holidays 
and at mid-term. $2.00 per school year. Second class 
mail privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents 
copyright 1956, by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Office of 
publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General Edi- 
torial Offices, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 24 








% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Newsmakers in this week’s issue are 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany and Dona Felisa Rincon de 
Gautier, the woman mayor of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The biographical sketch of 
the chancellor can be integrated with 
the unit on divided Germany, pp. 11-16. 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 10) 


The Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees debate the campaign 
issue of America’s foreign policy. The 
arguments advanced by both sides in- 
clude the aims of U. S. foreign policy 
and give a challenging evaluation of 
what was accomplished tinder the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


Things to Do 


1. Ask students to bring to class 
newspaper and magazine articles, car- 
toons, and pictures which deal with the 
U. S. in its world relations. Call on 
students to summarize the news items 
and cartoons that they bring in. 

2. It would be a good idea to get 
adult reaction to this article. What do 
the parents think? Do students agree? 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Republicans give the Eisen- 
hower administration credit for the 
peace we enjoy today. On what do 
they base their claims? 

2. As a Democrat, do you accept or 
challenge the claims of the Republi- 
cans? Justify your attitude. 

3. The Democrats charge that under 
the Eisenhower administration Amer- 
ica’s position as a world leader has 
grown weaker. On what do they base 
their charge? 

1. As a Republican, how would you 
answer this charge? 

5. Do you think our foreign policy 
would be much different, if at all, if 
the Democrats elected their candidate 
to the White House? Why or why not? 


UNIT: THE TWO GERMANYS 
(pp. 5, 11-16) 


Major Concepts in the Unit 

West Germany has staged a rapid 
and remarkable recovery since the end 
of World War Il. A combination of 
factors has been responsible for this 
recovery. Germany’s Ruhr industries, 
U. S. financial aid, the efficient system of 
land and water transportation, and the 
energetic efforts of the West Germans 


were all basic in restoring the country. 

German history has shown the Ger- 
man people that past attempts to make 
their country a top power in Europe 
and the world by force have brought 
eventual defeat and ruin. Germany re- 
mains a divided country today only be- 
cause of Russia. East Germany is a 
Communist satellite. A united Germany 
is still a goal for the future. 


Contents 


1. Page 5: A newsmaker sketch of 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s 
chancellor. 


7 The Two Germanys AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


2. Page 11: Divided Germany's to- 
pography, resources, rivers, cities. Map. 

8. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread visualizing various aspects of 
life in the new Germany. 

4. Page 14: The text, a chart, and a 
cartoon tell the story of West Germany's 
recovery since the end of World War II. 

5. Page 15: An overview sketch of 
Germany’s history showing how mili- 
tarism carried Germany through heights 
of power to eventual ruin under Hitler. 
Pictures. 

6. Page 16: Germany becomes a 
divided country after World War II. A 





tn Gnetlation lo 
Ou dnnual Shanksgiving Party 
al the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


NOVEMBER 22-24, 1956 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the Scholas- 
tic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies department 
in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen Age Book Club 
sponsors are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Reception 
and Buffet Suffer 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Ivory Room 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 
November 22 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admission 
by guest card only which will be mailed to you before the 
* conventions. Requests must be received by November 19.) 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


Reception 
and Refresh ments 


Empire Room 
Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

November 23 (Friday) 

5:15-7:15 P.M. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





Sch 1 








Home Address 


Zone State 





City 


I use: (1 Sr. Scholastic D World Week D Jr. Scholastic 1) NewsTime 
OD Practical English ( Literary Cavaleade [) Teen Age Book Club 
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lSok at divided Ger 
and picture. 

7. Page 88: Workbo 
many unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11-14 « 
an outline in your notebooks with 
headings:. Location in Europe: Major 
Cities: Rivers: Resources: Agriculture 
Industries: Government: Living Stand 
ards. Leave space under each heading 
to fill in the information 
about Germany from both the text 
the pictures on pages 12-13. 

2. Pages 5 and 15: Identify these 
names in Germany’s history: (a) Kon- 
rad Adenauer (b) Bismarck (c) 
Adolph Hitler. Tell, briefly, the 
each played in Germany’s 
GERMANY: 

The Geography of a Divided Country 
(p. 11); The New, Free Germany (pp. 
12-13); Modern Miracle (p. 14) and 
Divided Germany: Half Free, Half 
Slave (p. 16). 


M ike 


] 
these 


learned 


and 


you 


part 
history. 


1. A Map Lesson 


Ask students to draw a freehand 
map of divided Germany using the map 
on page 11 as their guide. The U. S 
and World Affairs Annual map on Ger- 
many (in last week’s issue) is also an 
excellent reference. By using a crayon 
coloring scheme, students can show the 
free countries of Europe and those 
which are under Communist influence. 
Red crayon will clearly point up the 
Communist world. Pencil lines can trace 
the routes of the Rhine, Elbe, Danube 
and Oder rivers. Diagonal lines can 
shade the Ruhr region. Students should 
write in the names of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, and Bonn; also, the Baltic 
and North seas. 

ll. Reference Outline on Divided 
Germany 


You may want to supplement the 
unit by giving the class a blackboard 
lesson comparing East and West Ger- 
many in several aspects. For an effec- 
tive approach, copy the outline on the 
board in parallel columns under appro- 
priate headings: 

West Germany: 

Population: 50 million. 

Area: 95,000 square miles 

Government: A democracy called 

“The German Federal Republic.” 
Agriculture: 40 per cent of its food 

must be imported. Farm land 

helped greatly by fertilizer. 

Industry: A booming industrial power 

producing steel, machinery, tools, 
cameras, toys, etc. 

Resources: Rich in coal. Includes the 

highly industrialized Ruhr region. 


SCHOLASTIC 











WHAT'S AHEAD? 


November 1, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations 
2. The Two Chinas 


November 8, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations— 
3. The Two Koreas 
November 15, 1956 


Unit: The Divided Nations 
4. The Two Viet Nams 








East Germany: 

Population: 17 million. 

Area: 42,000 square miles 

Government: Communist-run govern- 
ment called “The German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

Agriculture: Has 
farming land. 

Industry: Produces textiles, 
steel products, and machinery. 

Resources: Large deposits of potash 
(for fertilizer). Some coal and iron. 


best 


Germany's 


autos, 


Guiding Map Questions 

1. How does the size of pre-war 
Germany compare with its size today? 

2. What part of Poland was pre-war 
German territory? 

3. What part of Germany is Free 
Germany? Communist Germany? How 
do they compare in size? 

4. Name the free countries of Eu- 
rope that are Germany's neighbors. 
Name the Communist countries touch- 
ing Germany’s borders, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would you say that West and 
East Germany could live indefinitely as 
two separate parts or that Germany's 
survival depends on their being joined 
as one? Explain. 

2. Why has Germany, in past years, 
been described as “the industrial heart 
of Europe”? 

3. Let’s turn to the graph on page 
14. What story does it tell you? Can 
you explain the factors behind West 
Germany's remarkable recovery be- 
tween 1946 and 1955? 


TO THE ROLL OF THE SOLDIER’S 
DRUM (p. 15) 


Things to Do 

Assign bright students to read up on 
Bismarck and Hitler in World History 
texts and encyclopedias. The reports 
should be general overviews rather 
than a mass of historical detail. Follow 
up the reports with class discussion. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What lessons for the future should 


the German people have learned from 
the history of their country under Bis 
marck and, later, Adolph Hitler? 

2. How does Konrad Adenauer com- 
pare with Bismarck and Hitler as a 
German leader working for Germany's 
place in the world? 


“AD WISE” 

1. Maritime poster contest (p. 3): 
In addition to offering vocational guid- 
ance and economic geography, this con- 
test offers large prizes for students. 

2. Safety series (p. 37): This is third 
in a series of Shell Oil Co. ads on safe 
driving. This entire Shell series is availa 
ble in booklet reprint form FREE to 
teachers requesting them in classroom 
quantities. Address requests to: Public 
Relations Dept., Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 
50th St., New York City. 

3. Story of Coffee, a study unit (pp. 
17-32): This picture-story has strong 
student appeal as well as English, social 
studies, and econemic geography value. 
See lesson plan on page 12-T. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 38 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Khrushchev; 2- 
He guides his country’s future; 3-uniting 
East and West Germany; 4- Russia’s 
words will lead to danger not safety. 

Il. East or West Germany: 1-E; 2-W; 
8-E; 4-B; 5-W; 6-W; 7-E; 8-W; 9-B; 
10-E 

Ill. German History: 3-2-1-4-5 

IV. Which Is It? 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 
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TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 














A‘ Bobby Burns might have said, 
visit the Scottish highlands and 
lose your heart. While waiting one day 
for a ferry an old Scotsman with a 
twinkle in his eye said to me, “We 
have everything England has plus the 
After visiting Scotland for 
I agreed with him, and 


highlands.” 
i Summer, 
Burns 

Highlanders, scattered in the far 
corners of the world, believe that their 
ancestral homeland is the grandest on 
earth, and now I understand why they 
all yearn to return. They never forget, 
will I, the smell of peat fires, the 
sound of the pipes, the cozy white- 
washed cottages in the glens, the deep 
fishing pools in the rivers, the bleat of 
the sheep on the purple-heathered hills, 
and the calm beauty of the lochs in 
the evening surrounded by mist-capped 
mountains where ancient castles crown 
many a rocky crag. 

Highland-bound from England, I 
was surprised to sée the hills criss- 
mile on mile of stone 
fences. An American used to barbed- 
wire fences is impressed by the evi- 
dence of such painstaking labor. Scat- 
tered groups of picturesque highland 
blackfaced sheep appeared with their 
long coats of coarse wool reaching the 
ground, flapping like blankets as gusty 
winds blew. 

Nearing Inverness, “capital of the 


nor 


crossed with 


Mary MacLennan, a third prize-win- 
ner in Scholastic Teacher’s 1955-56 
Travel Story Awards contest, is an ele- 
mentary school librarian in Ellensburg, 
Wash. Pictures furnished by author. 


My Heart’s 
in the Highlands 


By MARY MacLENNAN 





Author Mary MacLennan at 
the gates of Donan Castle. 


highlands” and a livestock and wool 
center, I was reminded that this was 
the scene of much clan-fighting and 
bloodshed in past centuries. According 
to legend, Macbeth’s castle was here. 
And nearby was historic Culloden 
Moor, battlefield where Prince Charles 
was defeated by the English in 1746. 
Dressed as an Irish maid he was forced 
to flee to the Isle of Skye with the 
famous heroine, Flora MacDonald. In 
this fertile area I saw many tinker en- 
campments, Living in colorful gypsy 
vans and tents, they sell and mend pots 
and pans. 

Now bound by train for the “real” 
highlands, I crossed the backbone of 
Scotland at Auchnasheen, where the 
wind blows across the heathered moors 
and the glens are practically unin- 
habited except for sheep. Brown peat 
was neatly piled into mounds beside 
the few scattered cottages of shep- 
herds, After a few stops at remote 
shooting lodges and inns, the descent 
to the western seacoast began. Later a 
five-minute ferry ride landed me on 
the “Misty Isle of Skye.” Beside the 
old stone quay stood Castle Moyle in 
ruins. “Saucy Mary,” a Norse princess, 
reputedly built it for collecting tolls 
from passing ships in the narrow chan- 
nel. Evidently a wee bit of Scottish 
blood ran in her veins. 

Skye’s wild and primitive landscape 
is dominated by the jagged Cuillins, 
the most precipitous mountains in 
Britain. They were not for me. Instead, 
I turned northward to famous Dun- 
vegan Castle perched on a rocky head- 
land overlooking the Atlantic. The old- 











Eighty-nine-year-old high- 
land shepherd and his dog. 


est inhabited castle in Scotland and 
home of the Clan MacLeod Chieftain, 
Flora MacLeod, it is open to the pub- 
lic each week for a view of its fabulous 
treasures. Many famous persons have 
visited Dunvegan, including Boswell 
and Johnson who were entertained 
royally there in 1773. But its dungeon 
walls six feet thick indicate that the 
MacLeods were not always so hospit- 
able! 

A four-hour sail across the Minch, a 
rough stretch of water, brought me to 
Stornoway in the Outer Hebrides, fa- 
mous for herring, hand-woven Harris 
tweeds, and as the birthplace of ex- 
plorer Alexander MacKenzie, who 
crossed North America 12 years before 
Lewis and Clark. 

Daily steamers serve many villages 
in the Hebrides, and a trip on one of 
them to these remote and unspoiled 
islands is an unforgettable experience. 
You may travel with sheep, dukes, or 
tinkers. The shepherds on these islands 
are ruddy-faced, the fishermen weather- 
beaten, and the children healthy and 
rosy-cheeked. All dress in heavy 
woolen clothing for protection against 
cold Atlantic winds. Boxes of herring 
were piled on the quays where fleets 
of fishing boats were tied up. Inland, 
it was evident that the Gaelic-speaking 
crofters make a hard living from the 
rocky soil, but there is an appeal to 
their thatched cottages heated with 


peat. Nearby the mist on the hills par- 
tially veiled the long-haired cattle and 
sheep grazing there. The Hebrides, 
source of Scotland's 
were beautiful 


most beautiful 


songs, themselves in 
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their intense — a were 
busy cutting hay by hand, digging and 
piling peat for winter, and driving 


flocks of sheep to pens for clipping. 


Reluctantly returning to the main 
land, I soon found three more out- 
standing sights. On a rocky island 
towers Eilean Donan castle, one of the 
stateliest in western ttland. From 
there I bicycled to a secluded valley 
close by to see two round Pictish tow 
ers, built about 2,000 years ago. Hidden 
away in another nearby glen was Glo 
mach Falls, Britain’s highest, with a 


drop of 370 feet. 

My camera film was us¢ 
at such busy places as the River ¢ 
greatest ship-building area in the 
and a great contrast to the quiet high 
lands. In this photographer’s paradise 
I followed the crowds to colorful high 
land games, festivals, livestock 
and sheepdog trials held throughout 
Scotland. Visiting ruined abbeys con- 
taining graves and memorials of famous 
persons in history and literature, ca 
thedrals where people worshipped cen- 
turies before the discovery of America 


d up quickly 
lyde, 


world 


show S, 


and museums full of interesting an- 
tiquities made my hours pass like 
minutes. 

The remembrance of the glowing 
fires on the open hearths of cottages 


the beauty of the green countryside, 


the ever-ready cup of tea with scones 
and kippers, and the warm friendliness 
of the people made me answer a defi 
nite “Yes” to the Scottish farewell song, 
“Will Ye No Come Back Again?”s 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS . SERVICE ‘corp. 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36. N. ¥ 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR HOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new-have had 
thei¢ books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
Book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious we can help you. Send for our free 
Wustrated brochure, ‘'We Can Publish Your Book” 


Loach hws ee Dept. ST-25 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! ; 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 

out and mail this ad oor complete details of confidential! 
BY — lan. No co-signers, no endorsers H 
Completely pri hool board, merchants, friends 
will oy any — ‘are applying for a loan. Make the 
lean in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
only . Repay in convenient monthly 

—not Necessary to pay on principal during 
Summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Full details I 
mailed h in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today ! j 


StateFinance Co. ,323 Securities Bldg. Op. DC-151 Omaha2, Neb. 
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Records sesso 
and ‘apes ee 


Edgar Lee Masters’ The Spoon River 
Anthology (Phonotapes) is a model of 





brilliant reading and clarity. Here is 
one poetry recording that not only 
will be heard by the boy in the last 


seat but probably will be understood 
by most high school] youngsters. 

For this, thanks to Wallace House 
who directs “The University Players” 
in as effective translation of words to 


sheer drama as you may hear any- 
where. These readers of Masters’ fa- 
mous “epitaphs” reveal a sure under- 


standing of the people they represent. 
Moreover they convey this understand- 
ing with unhurried precision. This tape 
proves conclusively that poetry can be 
read without affectation and yet be 
highly effective. 

True, Spoon Rivers’ citizens we hear 
about have not led pleasant lives. For 
the most part their stories reveal a web 
of disillusionment and distrust. Because 
these words are naturally alien to young 
people, they will probably find “Spoon 





River” rather “heavy” to listen to from 
start to finish (the tape runs about an 
hour). 

But the beauty of tape is that you 
can use one selection for a particular 
purpose. I plan to use the “epitaphs” 
of Anne Rutledge, William H. Herndon 
and Hannah Armstrong to support the 
sketch of Lincoln in Benet’s “John 
Brown’s Body” which we study in junior 
English. And since Sinclair Lewis and 
Sherwood Anderson are descendants of 
Masters, I will use the tape when we 
study a short story of Anderson and 
Lewis’ “Arrowsmith.” The latter offers 
a good opportunity for assigning a 
youngster to make a special report com- 
paring Zenith in the novel with Spoon 
River as revealed on this tape. 

Wisely, the manufacturer has allowed 
ample space between selections so you 
have time to turn the recorder off with- 
out a burst of distracting words from 
an irrelevant selection. But why hasn't 
someone come up with a tape that is 
numbered or otherwise marked for easy 
location of the various selections? 


—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PORTABLE TAPE 
Planning a social studies project that in- 
volves tape-recorded interviews? The 
Butoba, a portable battery-operated 
tape recorder, can help solve your prob- 
lems. Fitted for dual track, has input for 
taping radio programs and output for 
playback through external speaker, is 
12 inches high and less than five inches 
deep. For additional information: Au- 
dio-Master Corp., 17 East 45th Street, 
New York City 17. 


THE AMERICAN STORY—Does your 
school work in cooperation with your 
local radio station in producing educa- 
tional programs? You may be interested 
in the free service of Broadcast Music, 
Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. BMI has prepared a series of 15- 
minute radio scripts dealing with the 
lives of great Americans. Written by 
such authorities as Allan Nevins, Carl 


| Carmer, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 


the scripts are available to radio sta- 
tions as a public service without charge. 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES— 
Association Films has just published ‘its 
1956-57 catalogue of 16mm. free and 
rental films. For free copy of 65-page 
illustrated booklet, write Association 
Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 





GOOD TAPE RECORDINGS—by C. 
J. LeBel. An excellent 159-page book 
on how to get the most out of your 
tape recorder. Includes sections on se- 
lecting and using a recorder, tape edit- 
ing, studio acoustics, sound effects, 
using the microphone. Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. ($2.50 cloth-bound, $1:50 


paper-bound). 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE—Here 
are 20 selections from the popular book- 
magazine of history, American Heri- 
tage. Articles include “A Medical Pro- 
file of George Washington,” “The Hang- 
ing of John Brown,” “The Last War 
Cruise of Old Ironsides,” and “Painters 
of the Plains” (which is illustrated with 
eight pages of color paintings). Pub- 
lished by Dell this month, price 50 


cents. 





The Butoba portable tape recorder, 
manufactured by Audio-Master Corp. 


















READING 


a your servite - 


Meet the Teen Age Book Club Selec- 
: tion Committee —reading specialists 
who choose selections for 16,000 TAB 
Clubs all over America. Hundreds of 
books come to them each year from 
publishers of pocket-size books, For 
the Teen Age Book Club they care- 
fully select those most suitable for 
oung readers, 


MAX J. HERZBERG 

Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Past President 
of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 
Young People’s Special- 
ist, New York Public 
Library; Instructor, Li- 
brary School, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, 
New York 





E. LOUISE NOYES 
Member of Curriculum 
Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Former 
Head of the English 
Department, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


MARK A. NEVILLE 
Past President, National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Headmaster of 
Chicago Latin School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 

Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As- 
sociate Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic 
University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





It’s easy to form a TAB Club. And 
we'll be happy to send you a free kit 
of materials—no obligation, of course. 


- = = MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS - — 7 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 








of materials and a sample book. 
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NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 


. Webster’s New World Dictionary 
(World, $3 plain, $3.75 thumb-indexed), 
has more than 100,000 vocabulary en- 
tries with up-to-date coverage includ- 
ing idiomatic expressions, slang, col- 
loquialisms, biographical and geograph- 
ical entries, foreign expressions, and 
abbreviations. A good, reasonably 
priced dictionary for home or school 
use. 

Most up-to-date atlas of its kind is 
the Oxford Regional Economic Atlas 
of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 
(Oxford Univ. Press, $10), an excellent 
guide to geographical and economic 
information about this section of the 
world. And The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature: Third Edition, by 
James D. Hart ($10), brings up-to-date 
this popular standard reference work. 
American authors, plays, novels, es- 
says, poems, literary schools and move- 
ments. 

Another valuable reference on litera- 
ture and the arts is The Reader's En- 
cyclopedia, ed. by William Rose Benet 
(Crowell, $7.50), with 19,088 articles 
covering American, Biblical, and for- 
eign literature, mythology, art, music, 
history, geography, and slogans. Not 
quite so comprehensive, but a bargain 
at the price is The Reader's Companion 
to World Literature, edited by Lillian 
Herlands Hornstein, G. D. Percy and 
others (Dryden Press, hard cover, $3.50; 
Mentor Books, paperbound, 50 cents). 
Glimpses of authors in their environ- 
ments, compared with their contempo- 
raries, analysis of literary works. 

Another bargain reference is Ham- 
mond’s New Practical World Atlas 
(Hanover House, $2.95), with 43 pages 
of detailed eight-color ‘maps of every 
country in the world. Large full-color 
maps of each of the 48 states and pos- 
sessions. A gazetteer-index of all political 
divisions of the world gives population, 
chief city or capital, and page refer- 
ence to map section. Also indexed are 
the towns and cities of the United 
States with latest census figures. 

A Treasury of Jewish Quotations, 
edited by Joseph L. Baron (Crown, 
$5.95), contains 18,000 quotations se- 
lected from some 2,500 years of Jewish 
literature. Classified according to sub- 
ject, and containing more than 1,000 
subjects, the quotations are indexed 
according to topic and author. 

—Harpvy R, Fincw 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 
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FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 
Holds 336 filmstrips. 

Each can indexed and filed. 
Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 





PRODUCTS 
CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 











SUMMER STUDY in 


through eo + noe Ag in one of 
summer travel projects in 
the fields of "Education, History, Art, Music, 
9 Journalism, etc. 
Offered by eaileges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service” credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


eeneatee 


250 WEST ‘57th st. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 























TAPE RECORDERS WHOLESALE 


to all teachers, schools, and church groups. 
Quality unsurpassed in the price range. 
Also, record players and office equipment 
available. For free information write to: 


c. & D. DISTRIBUTORS 
Box 5116-ST Orlando, Florida 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—OQne of the nation’s largest book pub- 
lishers is seeking manuscripts of all types-—fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. If your 
work is ready for publication, send for booklet No. 1T- 
it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3! St., New York |. 








Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 
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Films and 4 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: People Around 
the World I—6 sound fi trips witl 
LP records: Aborigines of Australia 
environment, adjustment, way of life 
Natives of Borneo and the Fiji Islands 
homes, food, farming, customs; The 
Eskimo—way of life, shelters, trad 
Pueblo and Amazon Indians—contrasts 
ofthese two tribes, how hot dry 
hot wet climates affect living patterns 





and 


Louis de Re mont Ass 
Helen Keller in Her Story, Lovis de 
Rochemont film for jr. and sr. high 


Bedouins of Africa—effect of hot arid 
land on way of life. Pygmy and Basuto 
Tribes of Africa—comparison of thes 
two tribes, one is a jungle tribe and the 
other is from the grasslands. (U. E] 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


New Day in the Middle East—27 
mins., sponsored by Arab Information 


FE 


MATERIALS 


—I1. C. & D. DISTRIBUTORS, p. 9-T 
Info. on oe recorders and record players 
at wholesale prices 


—._.2. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 8-T 
Brochure: “We Coan Publish Your Book 


——3. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 8-T 
Free catalogue 


—_.4. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP., p. 3-T 
Free folders entitled ‘Money Monagement 
Program,” and “Your Shopping Dollar 


___5. NATIONAL COFFEE ASSN., p. 12-T 
Free booklet which tells the story of coffee 


Please Print 
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th... 
eee 


EE 
This coupon valid for two months. 
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To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


Center. Arabs’ struggle to solve social 
und economic problems. Also in two 
14-min. versions: The Awakening Arab 
World and The Arab World Builds 
for a New Day. (Sr. H., Ad.) Sterling 
Movies U. S. A., 205 East 43rd St., 
New York City 


HEALTH: Helen Keller in Her Story 

15 mins., narrated by Katherine Cor- 
nell. Miss Keller’s life from birth to 

esent age of 76, (Jr. H., Sr. H.) Con 
temporary Films, 13 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Walter Reed and the Conquest of 
Yellow Fever—sound filmstrip, 73 frs., 
Early career of Dr. Reed, events 
yellow 


color 
which led to development of 
fever vaccine. Free loan, with discus- 
sion guide and script. (Jr. H., Sr. H.) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Ave., New York City 


Eyes: Their Structure and Care—1! 
mins., color or B&W. Ed’s symptoms 
lead to discussion of eye 
troubles; Teeth: Their Structure and 
Care—11 mins., color or B&W. Dave 
visits dentist and you are shown func- 
tion of different teeth, decay, dental 
health. (Jr. H., Sr. H.) Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago, Ill.—Vera FALCONER 


common 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Desc riptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High ); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. ( Adult) 


6. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 9-T 
Free catalogue 


7. PAN AMERICAN, p. 2-T 
Free booklet on educational trave! abroad; 
aviation education materials folder 


__8. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 9-T 


Info. on how to run a Pocket Book Fair. 


9. VANTAGE PRESS, p. 9-T 
information booklet 


See p. 8-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


Grade 


——eeen CC ii... 
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Oct. 25, 1956 


Free Period ° 





Mencken on Teaching: “Every year 
sees a craze for new solution 
of the teaching enigma. . . . Teaching 
becomes a thing in itself, separable 
from and superior to the thing taught. 
Its mastery is a special business, a sort 
of transcendental high jumping. A 
teacher well grounded in it can teach 
anything to any child, just as a sound 
dentist can pull any tooth out of any 
H. L. Mencken 


some 


jaw.” 


The Undangled Modifier: “What's 
wrong with this sentence?” the teacher 
asked as she wrote on the board— 
“Hurrying to school, Jim’s hat flew off.” 

One of the class eager beavers raised 
his hand. “I know what’s wrong, 
teacher. Hurrying to school.” 


Opera and Life: In real life, when a 
man is stabbed, he starts to bleed. In 
an opera, when a man is stabbed, he 
starts to sing. 


Bottle Hymn? Mrs. Mary Beth Le 
Grand, social studies teacher at Walters 
(Okla.) Junior High School, writes us: 

“One night while playing the piano 
for my sons to sing their favorite song, 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ I 
was amazed at the words they were 
singing. He has trampled out 
the vineyards where the grapes were 
wrapped and stored.’” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,’ Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 


“Just remember, NO ONE cheats 
in this class.’ 





shown are current Eastern Zone. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 25 

' (NBC) The Great Gildersleeve: 

Havoc reigns when Gildy takes the Jolly Boys 

Club to a haunted house on Halloween in an 

entitled, ““Gildy's Trick or Treat.” 

8:30 p.t (NBC) Conversation: “American 
Magazines” are discussed by Eric Larrabee, an 
editor of “Harper's,” John Mason Brown, and 
Clifton Fadiman 


All times 


8:00 


epis 


OCTOBER 26 


)} p.m. (ABC-TV) Adventures of Rin Tin 
Tin: In the “Return of Rin Tin Tin,” Rinty is 
the unwilling leader of a wolf pack. 
(ABC-TV) The Adventures of Jim 
Bowie: In “Jim Bowie Comes Home,” Bowie 
returns to Opelousas from a business trip to 
find the town taken over by a gang of local 
toughs who plan to drive his family out. 

(ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Ringside 
stars Stephen McNally as Msgr. Harold 
Director, Catholic Youth Organization 

The priest crusades for a new law to 

exp'oitation of teen-age “pro” 


FRIDAY 


8:00 pur 


40 p m 
Padres 
Engi 

of N.Y 
prevent the 


boxers 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 27 
12:30 p.m. (BBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Rockets and 
Jets. Here is Don Herbert's revised schedule: 
Nov. 3: Noise and Music. Nov. 10: Transform- 
ers. Nov. 17: Air and Oxygen. Nov. 24: Auto- 
mobiles. Dec. 1: Communications. Dec. 8: 
Bridges. Dec. 15: Weather. Dec. 22: Heat (ex- 
n). Dec. 29: Explosions. This program 
film over many stations at widely 
Check your local station for 


pansi 
appears on 
var & times 
exact times 
p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: 
The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp,” with 
Roger Livesey, Deborah Kerr, and Anton Wal- 
brook. An Army officer is unable to keep pace 
hanging times during the three wars in 
nis career 
(CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “Before the Mast" 
tells of a marauding Spanish ship which cap- 
tures Dan Tempest and sets fire to his galleon, 
the Sultana 
0 pn NBC-TV) Saturday Spectacular: 
Gordon Jenkins’ musical tribute to the Island 
Manhattan and to romance is “Manhattan 
Tower.’ Starring as the young lovers will be 
Helen O'Connell and a newcomer, Peter Mar- 
shall. Phil Harris, Ethel Waters, and Cesar 
) appear. This musical is a reversal 
al pattern. Originally appearing as an 
1945, and eventually selling half-a- 
)pies, it is only now being staged as a 
Another unusual detail is Helen 
Ss reappearance as a star after retire- 
to raise a family. Some teachers will nos- 
remember her singing “Green Eyes” 
with the Jimmy Dorsey band of the late 1930's. 


OCTOBER 28 
(CBS-TV) Camera Three: “Folk 
Music and Folk Lore” (tentative). Nov. 4: 
Sources of Leadership,” how social patterns 
mold specific kinds of leaders. Special note to 
English teachers: A four-part study of Victori- 
planned for Dec. 9, 16, 23, 30. Both 
Freedman, the producer, and John 


with 


SUNDAY 


50 a. 


anism 15S 


Lewis 


McGiffert, the writer, are former English teach- 
ers. If you haven't used this program for class 
assignment, the Victorian series is a natural to 
begin with. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: A visit te 
a shoe factory. Next week: The Hayden Plane- 
tarium. Use this as a warmup assignment for 
A.T. & T.’s splendid program “Our Mr. Sun” 


Sarah Churchill stars in Savrola, on 
NBC, Oct. 31. Sir Winston wrote the play. 


scheduled for CBS-TV, Nov. 19, 10:00 to 
11:00 p.m. Produced by Frank Capra, starring 
Dr. Frank Baxter and Eddie Albert, this docu- 
mentary about the sun is the first in a series of 
science films to be made available to the public 
schools immediately after their TV showing. 
The series aims to create understanding about 
the nature of science 

:30 p.m. (CBS) N. Y. Philharmonic: Bach's 
“Suite No. 3, in D major, for Three Trumpets, 
Timpani, Oboes and Strings.” Robert Starer's 
“Prelude and Rondo Giocoso.” Brahms’ “Sym- 
phony No. 4, E. minor, Op. 98.” 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: “So 
Goes the Nation: The American Scene One 
Week Before the Election.’ Barry Wood's live 
cameras will visit historic Concord, Mass.; Bos- 
ton Common, for a walk with James (‘“The Last 
Hurrah”) Curley; Los Angeles, to talk with 
members of the embarking U. S$. Olympics team, 
who will be voting absentee; Batesville, Ark., 
for a political catfish fry; Alba, Okla., to visit a 
man who manufactures campaign kits; down- 
town New York City, to talk with a collector of 
old campaign songs and to hear the current 
tunes; Huntsville, Tex., for a prison rodeo. The 
producers are also in search of a Charles 
Addams-type haunted house to give the pro- 
gram a Halloween flavor 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: “The 
latest methods of pre-natal care for expectant 
mothers; broadcast from the Univ. of Tennes- 
see, Memphis. 

:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: “Hatfield 
the Rainmaker.” The San Diego City Council 
offered Charlie Hatfield $10,000 in 1915 if he 
could break the largest drought in the city’s 
history. He had to fill their big Moreno reser- 


MONDAY 


11-T 


voir. Four days after he set up his equipment 
next to the reservoir, the drought had ended. 

:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: ‘The Transfusion.” 
Trying to impress a girl with their bravery, Jeff 
Miller and Porky Brockway attempt foolhardy 
stunts and seriously injure Pokey, the basset- 
hound. Doc. Wilson decides Pokey can be saved 
by a blood transfusion, Lassie is the donor. Dur- 
ing the operation both Jeff Miller and Porky 
Brockway learn the meaning of bravery. 

:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 

“Born Yesterday’ starring Mary Martin as 
Billie Dawn, and Paul Douglas as Harry Brock. 
Author-director Garson Kanin will stage the 
TV production of his Broadway and Hollywood 
hit. See Henry B. Maloney’s study guide for the 
play in this month's “Clearing House."’ The 
Dec. 16 play for this 90-minute dramatic series 
is Lillian Hellman’s ‘The Little Foxes,"’ star- 
ring Greer Garson. 
(ABC-TV) Amateur Hour: Julius R. Jarcho, 
publisher of “Israel Speaks” went to Israel to 
hold preliminary auditions for an all-Israeli 
show tonight. 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: Part 3 of Cap- 


tain Cousteau’s underwater enchantment. Ad- 
vance news to English teachers: Christopher 
Plummer will star in “Oedipus Rex" Jan. 6. 
And for social studies teachers: “The Battle of 
Gettysburg,” Jan. 13. (See Oct. 4 “Scholastic 
Teacher” p. 15-T) for details of the Gettysburg 
show. 


OCTOBER 29 


7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Kukla, Fran and Ollie: 
This month marks the tenth anniversary of the 
perenially delightful creation of Burr Tillstrom. 
There is a flourishing minor renaissance in the 
art of marionettes. Term projects on Tillstrom 
or the Bairds, complete with graphic reproduc- 
tions of their work, will open the eyes of your 
students to the delights of all the visual arts 

:15 p.m. (NBC) The Boston Symphony: 
Charles Munch starts his eighth season as direc- 
tor of his symphony. Major selections from the 
orchestra’s regular Friday afternoon concerts 
will be heard; Ben Grauer is commentator 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour: Lily 


Pons. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Don't miss 
teaching Robert Herridge’s last production 
“American Primitive,” by Ernest Pascal and 
Dale Wasserman; story of an old West guide 
who is torn between his respect for the Indian 
code and his commitment to the values of civili 
zation. Questions to help you assign the play 
1. Who or what is the “American Primitive" of 
the title? What is ‘‘primitivism?” Are the In- 
dians in this drama good guys or bad guys? 
2. What does Pike mean when he says, “What 
ever's in people, the plains bring it out’? 3 
What does Olive’s trunk full of souvenirs mean 
in the play? Why does she throw the trunk 
away? 4. What drives the mob to lynch Pike ? 
Who is responsible for the lynching? 

This theme of this play is as pertinent to 
social studies as to literature classes. A secon 
dary theme is the tension between the values of 
the frontier and the East, between the lynch 
mob and the law, between anarchy and civiliza 
tion. Send your best students scouting for these 
ideas and their artistic expression in other first 
rate westerns, “The Bride Comes to Yellow 
Sky,” “High Noon,” “Bad Day at Black Rock, 

‘The Ox-Bow Incident 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 31 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: Sarah 
Churchill stars in an adaptation of her father's 
(Sir Winston) only novel, ‘Savrola,”’ about a 
totalitarian revolution in a future, 
public. Recommended in-school viewing 
:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: “Bud, 
the Millionaire,” learns a lesson about econom 
ics and “the good things in life’ when he gets 
a substantial increase in his allowance 


mythical re 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN FOR 


“The Magic Bean” 


The Story of Coffee (pp. 17-32) 


FREE Classroom Sets 

This week’s issue of Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English 
includes the colorful unit on coffee. 
Teachers subseribing to Junior Scholas- 
all other teachers regardless 
be sub- 


tic, and 
of what magazines they 
scribing to, may obtain free classroom 
sets of the 16-page unit by writing 
Public Relations Dept., National Coffee 
Association, 120 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Please specify the number of 
copies you need, A post-card request 
vill suffice 


may 


Aims 

To lead young people to an under- 
standing of one of the world’s major 
crops; to show. how this crop creates a 
livelihood for thousands of workers who 
in turn buy our crops and finished 
products. (In addition to shipping man- 
ufactured goods abroad, Americans own 
many factories in coffee countries.) 


Procedure 

Read the story of “The Magic Bean” 
in class. If you have an opaque projec- 
tor, cut the pictures out of the story 
and mount them on cardboard. Then 
project the pictures on the screen in 
a fairly well-lighted room. As the pic- 
students to read 
Discuss the 


tures are sh wn, ask 
the story of coffee aloud. 
story as you go along, using the “Guide 
Questions” below. 


Things to Do 

1. Obtain a classroom set of outline 
naps. Students indicate the coffee coun- 
tries on these maps. (For reference, 
use The World Encyclopedia, Comp- 
Junior Britannica, World Book, 
other reference 


ton’s, 
r some easy-to-read 
book 

2. Make a cooperative picture book 
telling the story of coffee. Drawings 
might include; Pictures of the discovery 
of coffee, of the coffee flower, 
leaves, and fruit, of a coffee plantation 
which looks something like our apple 
orchards), of the village on a planta- 
tion, of ships carrying coffee. Students 
sh to include an original “car- 
toon showing what happens to 
the coffee bean_from the time it is 
shipped until it arrives at the con- 


tree, 


might wi 


strip 


sumer’s home. 


3. List steps in making coffee 


from the time the coffee cherry is 
picked until the dried coffee bean 
reaches the ship. 

4. More able students compile a 
“Coffee Wordbook” including the fol- 
lowing words with definitions: legend, 
brewed, roasted, tropical, humid, fra- 
grance, yield, blend, beverage, import, 
transplant, pulping, grading, hulling, 
consumption, percolator, filter, carafe, 
and niacin, 

5. Write an imaginative story about 
a teen-ager who lives and works on 
a coffee plantation. Try to include as 
many facts as possible about the cul- 
tivation and marketing of coffee. 

6. Write a humorous commercial or 
a special song te be used on a TV or 
radio program sponsored by a coffee 
company. 

7.-Make a time line showing the 
leading events in the development of 
coffee as a major crop. Start with its 
“discovery” by the goats. 

8. Student committee plan a series 
of short skits to dramatize the high- 
lights in the story of coffee and in the 
story of how coffee is grown and 
marketed. This might be done in the 
manner of the TV show, You Are 
There. 


( Advertisement) 


9. Write a descri 


10. Write a letter 
department of a lea ee 
try asking for the names , 
living on plantations who'd like to cor- 
respond with you. ‘ 

11. Decorate picnic-type paper plates 
with “botany drawings” of the flowers, 
leaves, and fruits of the coffee tree. 
Or design a pattern in a gay fiesta 
style for a girl's dress. 


Guide Questions 


What is the story of how coffee was 
discovered? What countries first knew 
about and used coffee? How is the 
coffee tree cultivated? In what climate 
does the coffee tree flourish? What does 
the coffee tree look like? When does a 
coffee tree start producing? About how 
much coffee does a mature tree pro- 
duce im one year? is the coffee bean 
a fruit? Why are the coffee cherries 
picked by hand? In what form does 
most coffee arrive in the United States? 
How is coffee blended? What does the 
French word cafe (coffee) mean? Why 
are restaurants sometimes called cafes? 
What people spread a liking for coffee 
in Eastern Europe? Why have coffee 
houses been associated with literature? 
With history? Why do many industries 
give their workers a “coffee break”? 
What do we sell the “coffee countries” 
in return for our purchase of coffee? 
What processes does most coffee go 
through from the time it is shipped 
until it reaches our table? 





